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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mo? unpartisan election forecasts give Mr. McKinley an 
easy victory. The New York /ferva/d that, we fancy, 
would have no tears to shed over the defeat of either Bryan or 





McKinley, that has hostility to Bryan because 
Election 


. he will not repudiate free silver and hostility for 
Forecasts. J 


Mckinley because of his general Philippine pol- 
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icy, forecasts that Mr. McKinley will have a greater majority in 
the electoral college than he had four years ago, that he will 
And this is not far 
different from the average unpartisan forecast, or, for that mat- 


have 281 electoral votes to 168 for Bryan. 
ter, even the Republican estimates. Of course, the official Dem- 
ocratic estimates are far different. They quite generally reverse 
these figures and make the broadest claims—claims for which 
they have no firmer foundation than their hopes. But, then, it 
must be remembered that the Republican estimates, and the un- 
at best based on noth- 
ing more dependable than general impressions gathered by cor- 
respondents. 

And when a change in the political affiliations of one or two 
per cent. of voters, of one or two voters out of a hundred, 
might, and indeed would if the change were all in one direction, 
be sufficient to cause a political overturn, there 
is of course room for uncertainty. And the 
Democrats are claiming with great assurance 
much greater changes of voters in their favor. 
They are laying claims to states that they cannot carry unless 


partisan estimates are but mere guesses 


The Basis of 
Democratic 
Claims. 


twenty per cent. of those who voted for McKinley in 1896 change 
sides. They tell us among what classes of voters they look for 


such changes. 


To begin with there is the German vote. On the issue of 
imperialism ‘‘6o per cent. of that vote will be cast for Mr. 
3ryan.’’ And we are gravely told that this is a most conserva- 

tive estimate. Nearly all this vote was for 

McKinley in 1896 and this change, of itself, 

would be enough to give Mr. Bryan several 
states he did not carry four years ago and the election. 

3ut there has been no such switching of German papers, 
or of leading German-Americans from McKinley to Bryan as to 
There may be 


The German 
Vote. 


warrant the assumption of any such change. 
such great change among the rank and file as will insure to Mr. 
Bryan 60 per cent. of the German-American vote, but there is no 
surface evidence of it. 
Bryan there has undoubtedly been, even as there has been among 


Some change in this vote favorable to 


the leaders, the German-Americans of prominence, but that 
there has been greater proportionate change among the rank 
and file than among those of prominence there is no reason to 
believe. 

THEN, there is the labor vote. We are coolly told that 
whereas four years ago this vote went largely to McKinley it 
will be cast this year very largely for Bryan. ‘‘ The vote of 
organized labor, numbering hundreds of thous- 
ands, will this year be cast for Bryan.’’ And 
then we are gravely assured that ‘‘ this vote alone 


The Labor. 
Vote, 


is sufficient to carry several doubtful states for Bryan and Ste- 


venson’’ and insure their election. 
If this vote is not so cast it will be because of intimidation, 
And, indeed, many large 


conditional orders and contracts, orders and contracts with the 


as practiced in 1896, it is announced. 
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proviso that they will have no effect in the event 

ne a of Mr. And 
aims 0 ne . . e, 

PRES they are published in such a way that it is hard 
timidation of S 
that Vote. to avoid the thought that such announcements 

are made for political effect. Again, not a few 
nmianufacturers have posted notices to the effect that in the event 
of Mr. Bryan’s election they will feel constrained to close their 


Bryan’s election, are announced. 


plants. And such announcements, if not regarded as fakes, are 
certain to deeply effect workmen in the casting of their votes. If 
the such if workmen can be 
brought to look upon such announcements as fakes, the Demo- 


cratic leaders declare that the labor vote will certainly be cast in 


effect of can be counteracted, 


great proportion for their ticket. 

But are such announcements fakes? Are such dishonest 
and made with dishonest purpose, a purpose to intimid:te 
voters, or are they serious? It may be that those who post these 
notices are imbued with the fear that Bryan’s election would be 
followed by panic and severe commercial depression, and the con- 
viction that their only safe course in the event of his election 
would be to promptly close their mills. And if they are imbued 
with such fear, and it is their serious purpose to shut down their 
plants if Bryan is elected, it can hardly be held reprehensible on 
their part to post notices to such effect. There is no good ground 
for such fear, the industrial welfare of the country will not be 
materially effected by the election of Bryan either for the better 
or the worse, for no change of present policy, tariff policy, or 
monetary policy, or railroad policy would be likely to follow his 
election. But, none the less, those men entering into contracts 
and giving orders conditional on the election of McKinley, and 
others announcing that they will close their mills if Bryan is 
elected, may harbor such fear, such announcements may be se- 
rious, not merely made to intimidate voters as Democrats as- 
sume, and if they are there is nothing dishonorable in their 
making. 

AGAIN, there is the Gold Democratic vote. ‘‘The Gold 
Democrats claim,’’ reads a statement of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Committee, ‘‘to have cast one million votes in 1896, 
most of which were given direct to McKinley.”’ 
And this claim we regard as well founded. In- 
deed, it is an under rather than an over-estimate. 
‘This year,’’ continues the said statement, ‘‘the Gold Demo- 
crats, recognizing that theircontention has for the time being 
been settled by statute, (thus easily does the Democratic Con- 
gressional Committee, at least in its statement prepared for East- 


The Gold Dem- 
ocrats. 


’ 


ern consumption, dismiss the silver question as a dead issue in 
this campaign) have returned to their old party and at least 80 
per cent. of them will vote for Bryan.’’ And, itadds: ‘This 
vote of itself insures a safe Democratic majority in several states,”’ 
and so the election of Bryan. But we should judge that an es- 
timate that 80 percent. of the Gold Democrats will cast their 
votes for McKinley would be nearer within the truth. 





AND then there is the Irish-American vote. We are told 
that in 1896 a large majority of this vote was cast for McKinley, 
that this year it will go to Bryan. And in this claim there is 

much truth. There is no question that the 


The Irish-Amer- | . , a, : 
Fe IR oi vote will be given this year almost solidly 


ican Vote. ‘ . ‘ 
for Mr. Bryan. For President McKinley's record 


has been too Pro-British for their liking. And it is the change 
of this vote from McKinley to Bryan that, more than anything 
The 


casting of this vote for Bryan, claim the Democratic forecasters, 


else, puts the state of New York in the doubtful column. 


‘‘means success in several important states which four years ago 
gave their electoral vote to McKinley.’’ 








THEN there is the Dutch vote, they call it the “‘ Holland ’”’ 
vote, ‘‘ which has always heretofore been Republican and will 
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this year go over to Bryan with practical unanimity, because of 
the unfriendly attitude of the Administration 
towards the struggling Boer republics,’?’ And 
it is asserted that ‘‘in three or four important 
states this vote holds the balance of power.’’ But while the 
Administration perhaps showed sympathy for the British rather 
than for the Boers in the Anglo-Boer war, and while this was 
very likely distasteful to those American citizens of Dutch 
descent, there were few or none who would have advocated 
active intervention by the American government on behalf of 
the Boers, few or none who would have advocated the taking of 
any practical steps other than the Administration took, there is 
a certainty that Bryan, if the responsibility had been his, would 
not have done different from McKinley, and it is not likely that 
the Dutch vote will be cast against McKinley purely on senti- 
ment. Other reasons than those relating to the attitude of the 
McKinley Administration towards the Anglo-Boer war will 
determine the casting of the Dutch vote. 


The ‘‘Holland ”’ 
Vote. 








Bur we have yet far from completed the enumeration of the 
sources from which the Democratic optimists count on getting 
strength for Mr. Bryan. There is the anti-imperialistic vote. 
We are told in a wildly indefinite manner that savors of the 
ridiculous, that while this vote ‘‘is a new and 
unknown quantity,’’ the leaders of the move- 
ment, presumably of the anti-imperialistic 
league, ‘‘claim that in one pivotal state alone they have 100,000 
voters enrolled, and that these are drawn almost exclusively 
from the ranks of the Republicans.’’ It is added that, ‘‘in a 
score of other states this vote is said to be very large,’’ and that 
‘it will undoubtedly be a most important and perhaps conclu- 
sive factor in the approaching election.’’ 

Then we are assured that the 106,000 votes cast last year in 
Ohio for Mayor Jones as a candidate for Governor, will this 
year be cast for Mr. Bryan, for ‘‘Golden Rule Jones’’ has 
declared for Bryan-—a rash assumption, for half 
of Mayor Jones’ vote a year ago came from the 
Republican party, and in all likelihood has 
returned whence it came. For that vote is seeking something 
better than the Democratic party to shift to. Disgusted as it 
may be with the corruption of the Republican party it will 
not shift to the Democratic party, tainted even so deeply with 
corruption. And then we are further assured that the ‘‘inde- 
pendent vote of the country, which in late years has been such 
an important factor in determining elections,’’ will, for some 
reason not given and rather hard to guess at, be cast this year 
for Mr. Bryan. For though the bossism in the Republican 
party, Hannaism, Plattism, Quayism is very likely to repel 
independent voters, the prominence of Croker in the Democracy 
is hardly likely to attract them to that party. However, we are 
told that the travelling salesmen, with their jobs threatend by 
the growth of the trusts, are wielding a mighty influence in 
favor of Bryan. 


The Anti- 
Imperialists. 


The Independent 
Vote. 


AND, finally, there is the Prohibition vote. This vote will 
not goto Bryan but it bids fair to show great growth and the 
Democratic prophets assert that this gain will be at the expense 
of McKinley. And doubtless McKinley will 
lose the votes of many prohibitionists who ‘have 
in the past affiliated with the Republican party. 
For his course and that of his Administration on the Canteen 
question has been most unsatisfactory, disappointing and even 
angering to those voters who, while prohibitionists, have been 
Republicans first. Assemblies of his own church have censured 
him severely, with the Methodists he has lost cast. 

Congress passed a law one of the provisions of which 
the canteen, another name for the 


The Prohibition 
Vote. 


was understood to abolish 
saloon, from the army posts. The meaning of the wording appeared 
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3ut there was opposition in the 
Officers 
said that if the canteen were abolished within 


unmistakable. 
The Canteen 


Gusation army to the abolition of the canteen. 


the army post the soldiers would but patronize the saloon on the 
outside, that the use of alcoholic beverages by the soldiers wouid 
not be diminished, that the environment of the outside saloon 
would likely be low as compared with that of the inside canteen, 
that the general effect of the abolition of the canteen would be 
deleterious and generally bad for the moral of the men. And so 
it came about that the Secretary of War, convinced of the sound- 
ness of these reasons and seeking for some way by which the pro- 
vision of the law for the abolition of the canteen might be 
evaded, called on Attorney-General Griggs for an interpretation 
of this provision of the law. And the Attorney-General decided 
that this law did not call for the abolition of the canteen from the 
army post but merely forbade the detailing of soldiers to serve 
as bar-tenders in such canteens. And, under this interpretation, 
the canteen still flourishes in the army post, much to the anger 
of the prohibitionists with whom the arguments in behalf of the 
army canteen of course do not weigh. 

So it is that Mr. McKinley has been weakened with the pro- 
hibition element of his own party, so it is that the strength of 
the Prohibition party is likely to be recruited at the coming elec- 
tion from this element. But the Prohibitionists are likely to 
gather votes at the expense of the Democratic party as well as 
the Republican, though this probability the Democratic optimists 
ignore. A fact it is, however, that four years ago nearly one- 
sryan on the 
That vote will this year be largely lost to him. 


half of the ordinary Prohibition vote was given to 
silver issue. 


So wk see the basis of the Democratic claims for Bryan. So 
also we can see that if all these claims should materialize he 
For the 
materializing of almost any one of the broad claims the Demo- 


would be elected President by a phenomenal majority. 


But few 
of these claims are likely to materialize to that degree which the 
Democratic hopefuls count upon. 


crats put forth would almost alone insure his election, 


Mr. 


ging ardor. 


BRYAN continues his personal campaign with unflag- 
During the latter part of last week he swung 
around the circle in New York state, on Sunday he skipped over 
to West Virginia and there on Monday morning 
began a meteoric tourthat carried him through 
that state, thence into Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey, finally bringing up in New York on Saturday for an- 
other series of meetings in that metropolis. Speaking under the 
great stress and continued strain that he is, it would be unrea- 


Mr. Bryan’s 
Campaigning. 


sonable to expect from him more than a reiteration of arguments 
that from much repetition are fast growing stale, nor are we dis- 
posed to criticise him for the general looseness of statement that 
creeps into his speeches. For it would be taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of him to pick to pieces at our leisure what he says on 
the spur of the moment, laboring under great pressure. 

But between general looseness of statement that he permits 
himself in the making of effective metaphor, and downright mis- 
representation, we are entitled to drawthe line. In West Vir- 
ginia, with many negroes among his auditors at 
many places, he made repeated references to the 
race question. ‘‘When we complain,’’ he said, 
‘that the Republicans are applying in the Phil- 
ippines doctrines that deprive people of the right 
to govern themselves, the argument that a Republican makes is 


Wilful [lisrep- 
resentation of 
the Race 
Question. 


that some of the Southern states have adopted amendments re- 
quiring an educational qualification for voting.’’ And this is 
wilful misrepresentation. Republicans are not protesting against 
the restriction of the suffrage in the South by the imposing of 


educational qualifications. Some of the Northern states them- 
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selves require an educational qualification for voting. It is not 
to the disfranchisement of voters in the South because they are 
deficient in educational qualifications that Republicans call at- 
tention. And Mr. Bryan knows it very well. It is to the dis- 
franchisement of men because of their color and race, aye, worse, 
It 
grandfather clauses’’ of the constitutional amendments 


because of their party affiliations, that they direct attention. 
is to the ‘ 
restricting the suffrage, and such as adopted in Louisiana and 
the Carolinas, to the workings of the Mississippi law, which in 
effect says that a man to be entitled to vote must be able to read 
or explain when read to him a clause of the constitution to the 
satisfaction of the election officers, and under which the said 
election officers enfranchise such ignorant Democrats as they 
choose, disfranchise such Populists and Republicans whose edu- 
cation is deficient, to which the Republicans of the North direct 
attention. 

The so-called ‘‘grandfather clauses’ 
of the constitutions of Louisiana and the Carolinas, requiring an 


qualify the provisions 


educational qualification for voting, by providing that all men 
who had a vote prior to 1867, and all direct descendants of such 
voters shall be exempted from such provision. And so these 
‘‘amendments requiring an educational qualification for voting’’ 
are virtually amendments to disfranchise men because of their 
raceand color. It is to this side of these amendments that Re- 
publicans point. And, we repeat, Mr. Bryan knows this very 
well. Such a statement as that which we have quoted above was 
calculated to deceive, and we cannot escape the conclusion that it 
In making such statement Mr. Bryan 


was guilty of deception, of a resort to downright, wilful decep- 


was intended to deceive. 
tion quite unworthy of him. He showed to much better advan- 
‘Instead of using the race question as a 
reason why we should annex the Philippines, let the race ques- 
tion be a warning to us not to bring into this country a class of 
people who are not to share in the full destiny of the nation.’’ 
For, if not an answer to the race question raised by the Re 
publicans, to the argument that the Democrats are doing in the 
South what they are complaining of the Republicans for doing 


tage when he said : 


in the Philippines, holding a colored race in subjection, this was 
at least a skilful and effective parrying of that question. 








WiL.tAMm I, WILSON, who gave his name to the tariff of 
1894, a tariff much execrated by Republicans as the prime basis 
for all our woes of the Cleveland years, died suddenly on Wed- 
nesday of last week, aged 57. A man of supe- 
rior parts and considerable attainments, a 
thoroughgoing free-trader, an ardent admirer 
and supporter of Cleveland in his crusade for tariff reform, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in 1894 that 
reported the tariff bill of that year to the House, his name 
became attached to that bill and as the father of that tariff his 
name will go down to history. 


William L. 
Wilson. 


And yet, as finally passed, he 
For, as it came 
back from the Senate, sadly mutilated from what it was when it 
left his hands, it was no longer the apple of his eye, no longer 
a tariff to the true free trader’s heart, but a tariff very much to 
the heart of the trusts 
father of this tariff, which was anything but the child of his 
own desires, his name goes down to history. Such is the irony 
of fate. 

For the tariff 1894, the tariff that President Cleveland would 


‘ 


was ready to disown that tariff as his child. 


Still this tariff bears his name, as the 


not sign, the tariff that he denounced as an act of “‘ perfidy,’’ 
and that became a law without his signature, Senator Gorman 
For some time it 
was spoken of as the Gorman-Wilson tariff, but 


in now speaking of it the name of Gorman is 


was primarily responsible, not Mr. Wilson. 


And the Tariff 
That Is His 


Monument. dropped, it goes by the name of Wilson alone. 


Of course it is not to be understood that the tariff 
bill of 1894, as Mr. Wilson reported it to the House, and as it 
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passed that body in a shape to the free-traders’ liking, was a 
ineasure stripped of all protective features. It was much more 
than a revenue tariff. It was, to a very great degree, a protective 
tariff. The protective tariff system had taken such deep root 
that Mr Wilson and Mr. Cleveland and other free traders, and 
though they had denounced it as unconstitutional, did not see 
their way, when it came to practical legislation, to root it all out 
at once. None-the-less, the measure they framed and put 
through the House, was a step in this direction. But when it 
got into the Senate, Senator Gorman took hold of it and it was 
re-shaped and twisted until all the trusts that common rumor said 
it had contributed to the Democratic campaign fund were well 
looked after by it—looked after better than they had been under 
the McKinley tariff. And when the Senate passed this bill and sent 
back to the House, the House under the lead of Mr. Wilson, 
stormed against it. But the Democratic Senate, under Gorman’s 
lead, stood steadfast, unwavering, absolutely refused to even con- 
sidera compromise. And finally the earnest free-traders of the 
House,reduced to the necessity of taking the Senate bill or noth- 
ing, of taking that bill or leaving the McKinley law on the statute 
books, with much execration of the Senate, much vain fuming and 
storming, accepted the Gorman bill that still bore the name of 
Wilson. 


A VIRGINIAN born, Mr. Wilson died a Virginian. But his 
life was more wound up with West Virginia. It was West Vir- 
ginia that honored him with public place, that sent him to Con- 
gress and kept him there for a dozen years. He 
entered public life from a professor’s chair, the 
presidency of an unknown West Virginia college. When 
his public career closed with the ending of Mr. Cleveland’s 
last administration, he was made president of the famous 
Washington and Lee University of Virginia, a position he 
held at the time of his death. He was elected to Con- 
gress from West Virginia in 1882, and re-elected to the five 
succeeding Congresses. In 1894, after the enactment of the 
Wilson tariff, in a year when the tide was running strongly 
against the Democrats, who, as authors of this tariff, were 
held responsible for the hard times, he was defeated for 
re-election. But Mr. Cleveland early found place for him in his 
Cabinet as Postmaster General, and so his public career was pro- 
longed to the close of Mr. Cleveland’s administration 

In Congress Mr. Wilson shone as the scholarly theorist and 
high-minded gentleman. He was not only an earnest supporter 
of Mr. Cleveland’s tariff views, but also of his monetary views. 
He took a foremost part in the House in pushing through the 
bill repealing the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act in 1893. 
He followed Mr. Cleveland out of the Democratic party in 1896, 
his views in regard to the gold standard, his hostility to the free 
silver policy underwent no change in the years since 1896, but, 
holding the dangers of imperialism, which he saw in the re-elec- 
tion of Mr. McKinley, to be of greater moment than the threat of 
free silver that the election of Mr. Bryan might carry, he lately 
announced his purpose of supporting the Democratic ticket this 


His Life. 


year. 





THE Powers, suspicious of one another’s aims, are tieing 
each other's hands in great shape in China in a way to effectually 
force the dropping of plans for the partition of that empire— 
which is good for China and, we venture to say, 
good for the whole world. For the world has 
nothing to gain from an attempt to dismember 
China, and much to lose whether it should fail 
in such attempt or succeed. Germany, long the stumbling block 
in the way of effecting a general peaceful settlement between 
China and the Powers, has entered into a compact with England 
by which the two nations, after pledging themselves to the open 
door policy, mutually ‘‘agree that they will not on their part 


China and the 
Anglo-German 
Compact. 
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make use of the present complications to obtain for themselves 
any territorial advantage in Chinese dominion, and will direct 
their policy toward maintaining undiminished the territorial con- 
dition of the Chinese Empire.’’ And no Power will be likely to 
object to this policy. For Germany has been the only Power 
that has objected, all the others, individually, have sub- 
scribed to it, and now that Germany, in compact with Jing- 
land, agrees to this policy there would seem to be harmony. 

Indeed, as all the Powers save Germany had specifically and 
individually pledged themselves to observe the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire and the entity of the Chinese Government, the 
compact between Great Britain and Germany, by 
which they formally agree to exert their joint 
influence to prevent any Power from disregard- 
ing this policy, would seem to be quite uncalled for. And in this 
very fact some see an ugliness in this compact. For, in view of 
the circumstances, what is it but an announcement on the part of 
the British and German Governments of. mistrust of the pledges 
of the other Powers, especially of Russia’s pledges. And this 
For it ‘‘can only be construed as a 
threat or notice that if Russia does or doesn’t do so and so there 
will be trouble ;’’ that if Russia, suspicioned, despite her dis- 
avowals, of harboring a purpose to annex Manchuria shall attempt 
such annexation she will have Britain and Germany to reckon 
with. 

It is true that Russia, in declaring that she did not propose 
to permanently occupy Manchuria or any other part of Chinese 
territory, qualified such declaration by the statement that if other 
Powers sought to extend their dominion in China she might feel 
constrained to change her purpose, to annex Manchuria and per- 
haps other parts of North China, as a measure of self-protection. 
But as Russia appended such qualification to her pledge, so in 
their joint compact for the observance of the integrity of China 
have England and Germany made asimilar reservation. A third 
clause to that compact states that ‘‘in case of another Power 
making use of the complications in China in order to obtain . 
territorial advantages, the two contracting parties reserve to 
themselves the right to come to a preliminary understanding re- 
garding the eventual steps to be taken for the protection of their 
interests in China.” 


As An Insnit 
to Russia. 


But the likelihood of any Power making use of present com- 
plications to seize Chinese territory is fast diminishing. For, as 
we have said, the Powers are tieing their hands. While Eng- 
land and Germany were publishing the above- 
mentioned compact, the United States was tak- 
ing a further step forward to preserve the integ- 
rity of China and the entity of the Chinese 
Government. The French Government, in a re- 
cent note, made the point that ‘‘the essential thing now is to 
show the Chinese Government, which has declared itself ready to 
negotiate, that the Powers are animated by the same spirit ; that 
they are decided to respect the integrity of China and the inde- 
pendence of its government ; but that they are none the less re- 
solved to obtain the satisfaction to which they have a right.’’ 
And in response to this note the Government of the United 
States expressed its thorough accord with the French view that 
‘“‘the essential thing now is to prove to the Chinese Government 
that the Powers are ready to meet it in the path of peaceful ne- 
gotiation, and that they are united in their repeatedly declared 
decision to respect the integrity of China and the independence 
of its government, while equally united in the resolve to obtain 
rightful satisfaction for the great wrongs they and their nations 
have suffered.’’ It further expressed its belief that a formal 
assurance of the Powers to China to respect her territorial integ- 
rity and the entity of her government would hasten peace, and 
suggested the giving of such assurance. 


The Keynote 

of Our Policy— 
Chinese In- 
tegrity. 
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On MonpaAy last President Mitchell of the United Mine 
Workers’ Union announced his belief that ‘‘if all the operators 
would notify their employees, by posting notices or otherwise, 
that an actual advance of ten per cent. will be 
paid each employee, and guarantee its continu- 
ance until April. together with abolishing the 
sliding scale,’’ the terms would be accepted. This was in the 
nature of a formal overture. He added that ‘‘ the reduction in 
powder from $2 75 to $1.50 (to be considered as part of the ten 
per cent. advance) had confused the minds of the miners,’’ but 
that ‘‘some of the operators had so fully explained how contract 
miners would receive the full advance of ten per cent., as well as 
all other employees’’ that he believed ‘‘this obstacle could be 
overcome.’’ And on Tuesday the leading operators, or repre- 
sentatives of the leading operators in the Wyoming district, met 
in Scranton and agreed .to make their offer of an advance in 
wages of ten per cent in new form, in direct and plain terms, to 


Settling of the 
Coal Strike. 


assure the miners that they would actually be the beneficiaries of 
a full advance of ten percent. Their offer takes the form of a 
reduction in the price of powder from $2.75 a keg to $1.50, 
which is calculated to be equivalent to an increase of 74 per 
cent. in the contract price paid for coal mined, and an advance of 
2'4 per cent. in the price paid per car orton. This puts the 
miner in a position to know exactly what he is going to get. It 
avoids the complications, the calculations on every pay day that 
would arise by handling the matter on a percentage basis and 
which the miners much feared would be used to figure them out 
In the readily understandable 
way in which the offer is now put it seems to be generally satisfac 
tory to the mine workers. 
Thus the operators of the Wyoming district put their offer 
In the Schuylkill district the offer of an 
advance had been put in satisfactory shape early last week, with the 
the Reading Railway interests to abolish the 
For in that district there was no powder 
question, the charge for powder in the anti-strike period having 
been but $1.50. And in the Wyoming district there was no 
question of difference over the sliding scale, for there miners 
So with the offer of the opera- 
tors putting the powder question in that district in a satisfactory 
shape, the obstacles to a settlement of the strike were removed. 
As we go to press President Mitchell is in conference with his 
district organizers at Hazleton, and it is the general expectation 


of the promised advance in wages. 


in satisfactory shape. 


agreement of 


sliding scale. 


have been paid on a fixed scale. 


that a formal order will be issued calling off the strike, save at 
the few mines where no notices of an advance in wages have 
It will be a great victory for the strikers; a great 
victory for organized labor. 


been posted. 


$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure known tothe medical fraternity. Catarrh being a 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, and giving the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails 
to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
&H Sold by all Druggists, 75¢. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best.—Advt. 


The Lackawanna Railroad. 


The traveler on the Lackawanna Railroad main line is as- 
sured of two things, bodily comfort and superb scenery. These, 
above all else, contribute to make a railroad trip a pleasure. 
Therefore, anyone who is fortunate enough to enter one of its 
solid vestibuled through trains bas a real treat before him. An 
excellent road-bed, no dust, cinders or soot to begrime him, and 
a service in every respect first-class, combine to put and keep the 
passenger at his entire ease and in the humor to thoroughly ap- 
preciate and enjoy the rare panorama of varied scenery which 
is reeled off as the train speeds along through valley and over 
mountain. Just now the country traversed is resplendent in the 
glorious coloring of the autumn foliage. 
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A FINAL WORD ‘TO POPULISTS. 


Be Mindful of the Duty That Is Yours--Put Your Votes Where They 
Will Count for Brotherhood, the Emancipation of [Man +. 
from the Yoke of Greed, the Upliftment 
of the Human Race. 


HIS world of ours is strewn with the wrecks of empires. 
As we look down the long vista of the past we see that 
great empires have arisen and decayed. With their decline and 
ruin have been ushered in periods of darkness so dense as to 
almost obliterate the record of their histories, and even their 
very memories. Yet after the wreck of each empire, perhaps 
not on the same soil, but somewhere upon this globe, has grown 
an empire mightier and grander, a civilization higher and greater 
than that which has gone before. In the history of these 
empires we discern, first, a feeling of common brotherhood, a 
sacrificing patriotism, greatness—then glory, gold and the grave. 
This has been their common history. In the case of every 
empire of which we have record, while the people were their 
own masters, or while rulers had a feeling of common brother- 
hood towards the ruled, while justice reigned, while the sweat 
of one’s brow was the sure, and only sure, road to wealth, there 
was growth and greatness, a husbanding of strength and power. 
With the creeping in of the spirit of greed in the place of tbat 
of brotherhood, the ushering in of its concomittant, a reign of 
injustice, where the few find the road to wealth in the sweat of 
others’ brows and the many find the sweat of their own brows 
no sure road to wealth at all, there has come decay. This is the 
lesson that the musty history of the great empires of the plains 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, the tale of Egypt and Greece and 
Rome, of all the great empires of the past holds for us. There 
is a despised civilization off in the far Kast, indeed, that has 
long outlasted the civilizations of the Caucasian race, but this is 
now tottering—tottering because of a greed and selfishness, that 
parent of corruption, that has become as a second nature to the 
official classes, so destroyed the interest of the people in and 
their regard for their government and so sapped its vitality. 

While a people regard the rules of brotherhood to a more 
or less perfect degree in their mutual relations, they prosper ; 
when they cast aside such rules for the rules of greed, they seal 
their own doom. The penalty that peoples incur who transgress 
God’s laws, is death. This is the lesson that history holds for 
us. And we are periliously near inviting this penalty. The 
Peoples party points the way to avoid this penalty. Its prime 
aim is to abolish the reign of greed, re-establish a reign of 
brotherhood. All the reforms it urges are conceived with the 
sole purpose of furthering this aim. For a reign of greed 
means decay; a reign of brotherhood, continued progress, 
enlightenment and general upliftment. 

There are those who tell us that the incurring of this penalty 
isinevitable. There is a political science of which Brooks Adams, 
of the great Adams family is the foremost prophet, a political 
science dismal enough for us, that tells us nations and civiliza- 
tions are fated to rise and decay, that peoples will rise, win 
greater and greater command over the forces of nature, hence 
power aud greatness while a spirit of brotherhood, enforcing a 
rule of justice, reigns among them; that as wealth accumulates 
the spirit of greed, supplanting that of brotherhood, will creep 
in sure as fate, corrupting the body politic, sowing the certain 
seeds of decay, that an age of splendor, if we measure it by the 
display of the rich, of growing contrast between the rich and 
the poor will follow; that on the heels of such age of splendor, 
of outward display of greatness, of proud boasts of invincibility 
will come rapid decline, wreck, ruin, the passing out of a civili- 
zation on the wave of its own venality. And here Brooks Adams 
leaves us. This is the lesson history has for him. 
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But all the history of the past, strewn with the wrecks of 
empires and civilizations as it is, holds a brighter philosophy. 
Empires and civilizations have, indeed, gone down in ruin, but 
out of the ruinssomething brighter grows. And those that have 
goue down richly merited the ruin that overtook them. They 
transgressed God’s laws of brotherhood and justice. If, trans- 
gressing such laws, they did not fall by the wayside there could 
be no progress, for among peoples there would be no survival of 
the fittest. But, transgressing, they are sure to fall, for they are 
amenable to God’s great law of progress, by which those are re- 
warded who merit success, those punished who merit punish- 
ment. This is one of God’s immutable laws which gov- 
ern empires, the law that insures the death of the unfit, the un- 
worthy, that insures the survival of the fittest, and so the 
advancement of the human race. It is for us to merit the re- 
ward of success and progress and ever growing greatness. If 
we merit such reward it will be graciously vouchsafed us. If 
we do not win greater success, if decay overtake us, we will 
have none but ourselves to blame. For the scales of justice are 
held in an even hand. 


Brooks Adams sees for us three generations of increasing 
splendor and glory as the capping to our greatness and then our 
greatness depart. And in the spirit of him who said ‘‘ after Me 
the deluge,’ he can find satisfaction in this prospect. But we 
can not—not even in the immediate prospect. For the age of 
splendor, of gold and glory into which he sees us passing, must 
needs be one of increasing enthrallment of the many, of grow- 
ing unhappiness for the multitude, of decay. For the enthrall- 
ment of the many, their stripping of their fruits of their toil for 
the profit of the few—material profit but moral loss—saps the 
vitality of a people and lays the foundation for wreck. Seeing 
this dire prospect we would take the road that leads away from 
it, leave the road that leads to it; we would pursue policies 
breathing the spirit of brotherhood, abandon those policies con- 
ceived in the spirit of greed. 


After three generations or more of gold and glory the light 
of this nation may be dimmed and then snuffed out. Pursuit of 
the goddess of greed will snuff it out. A close regard for the 
doctrines of brotherhood will make it burn brighter and brighter. 
We would have it burn brighter. This Republic can be saved 
from overthrow, this people from decay. The people them- 
selves can do it. The Peoples party points the way. That way 
must be taken ere many years or we will be so far on the road 
to decay, the forces of corruption so entrenched, that there will 
be no turning back. The question before American voters is 
simply this: Is this Republic, is this people worth the saving, 
worth the effort to save? For the sake of generations yet un- 
born, generations that will be born into industrial slavery if we 
don’t relight the beacons of brotherhood, assuredly it is. The 
history of past civilizations need not be repeated in our case. 
It is not inevitable that the fate that has overtaken past civiliza- 
tions should overtake ours. If we merit the same fate by disre- 
garding the doctrines of brotherhood it will inevitably overtake 
us, if we do not merit such fate it will not. The fate of our 
civilization is in our own hands. 


So we say to Populists on the eve of the Presidential elec- 
tion of this year: Be mindful of the duty that is yours—-put 
your votes where they will count for brotherhood, the emancipa- 
tion of man from the yoke of greed, the upliftment of the hu- 
man race. <A vote for the Republican or Democratic ticket will 
not so count, it will be a vote to perpetuate the reign of greed 
and injustice that is sowing the seeds of decay in our country, 
will be a vote of discouragement to those working to overthrow 
this rule and so be worse than thrown away. Let the Populist 
who will make his vote count cast it for his own ticket, for 
Barker and Donnelly. If a million votes are so cast the triumph 
of Populism will be brought near. If there are not so many as 
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a million voters who understand that the Peoples party stands 
for the principles of brotherhood and are ready to vote for such 
principles, all the more reason that such as do so understand and 
are ready should so cast their votes that a beginning may be 
made. 

Our Philippine policy is but a display of imperialism in one 
direction. And beyond question the Philippine policy of the 
Republican party has been dictated by the spirit of greed, which 
is the spirit of imperialism and conquest. But the policy of the 
Democratic party in many other directions, from the bold dis- 
franchisement of voters in the South to its stolid opposition to 
government ownership of railroads, and its blind support of taxes 
on articles of general consumption that necessarily partake of 
the nature of per capita taxes, is dictated by this same spirit of 
greed. 

The wide difference between the policies of the Peoples 
party and the policies, or want of policies, of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, is that the former are con- 
ceived in the spirit of brotherhood, the latter in the spirit 
It is the aim of the Peoples party to make man 
the master in our government; the aim of Republican and 
Democratic to preserve the power of the politician, the 
party boss and the lobbyist. We want to give to the peo- 
ple the power of direct legislation so that there will shall 
rule, so that the doing of their will cannot be blocked by a cor- 
rupting of their representatives; Republican and Democratic 
politicians want to preserve intact our pre ent system so inviting 
to corruption, which enables those with money to rule by corrupt- 
ing the people’s representatives, under which popular government 
is being undermined, an oligarchy of money growing up in its 
place. We want to restore popular government in its purity, 
we purpose that man and not money shall rule. We would purify 
our legislative halls of corruption, aye, and the ermine of the 
bench, by removing from legislators the temptations they are 
now subjected to to pass legislation conceived in the interest of 
the few and turn down legislation conceived in the interest of 
the many, and from judges the temptations they are subjected to 
to declare unconstitutional and so void laws not to the liking of 
the moneyed cliques. 

We purpose to do this by placing in the hands of the people 
power to enact by their own direct vote laws that they may de- 
mand and that their legislators may fail to pass, and the further 
power to veto by direct vote any laws passed by their representa- 
tives and distasteful tothem. And in such case the trusts and 
corporations and profiters from special privileges, would have no 
incentive, as they have now, to hire lobbyists and corruptionists 
to work in the legislative halls to defeat measures taking from 
them favors they enjoy and demanded by the people, knowing 
full well that defeat of such measures in the legislative bodies 
would not kill them, that the people, in the event of such defeat, 
would promptly enact such measures by direct vote. Nor would 
the seekers after grants and special privileges have the same 
great incentive as now to hire lobbyists and corruptionists to 
push legislation in their interest through the legislative halls, 
when they had the knowledge that there was reserved in the 
hands of the people power to set aside such grants by direct vote 
and that the people would be like to promptly exercise such 
power if their representatives betrayed their interests. And fur- 
ther, by explicit amendments to our constitutions, state and na- 
tional, would we make laws passed by direct vote of the people 
the equal of constitutional law and so not subject to revision as 
unconstitutional by the courts. And in such case those enjoy- 
ing discriminations, tax exemptions, etc., would not have the 
same interest as they have now to bring pressure upon the courts 
to declare laws passed with a view to depriving them of such dis- 
criminations, or to equalize the burdens of taxation, as an in- 
come tax, unconstitutional. All this would we do, and all this 
must be done to make our government truly popular, make it re- 


of greed. 
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sponsive to the will of the people and curb the rule of money. 
And until we have such government we will not have a govern- 
ment that can be counted on to breathe spirit of bretherhood. 
The p:sition of the Peoples party on money is dictated by a 
regard for justice, a desire to prevent the preying of any one 
cless upon the earnings or savings of another by means of 
And so it is a stable standard 
To 
this end would they regulate the volume of money so that the 
And the ratio between 
the supply of and demand for money being thus made an un- 
changing one its value would be made unchanging. And then 
And Republicans 
do not give to us, or do Democrats offer to us such a measure. 


changes in the standard of value. 
of value that Populists demand and purpose to establish. 


supply would always equal the demand. 


would we have an honest measure of values. 


Such a measure-cannot be found in gold alone, or in gold and 
silver together. Such a measure cannot be rested on one com- 
It must be based on all 
And it is upon al] commodities, the general price 
level of all commodities, that Populists would base the money of 
the country. 


to keep this price level stable, so that the purchasing power of 


modity, or on any two commodities. 
commodities. 


They would regulate the volume of money so as 


And this done we would have an 
honest standard of deferred payments, losses resultant from fluc- 


moncy would not fluctuate. 


tuations in the value of money would be a thing of the past. 

The right to work, as the very essence of the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, is a God given right, and 
the monopolization of the land or of the means of communica- 
tion in a way to deprive man of this right, is a grievous wrong. 
No man should be permitted to hold land unused, with a view to 
profiting from an increase in its v.lue that may result from the 
very fact of his and other men monopolizing available land. 
Title to lands unused and unoccupied should revert to the state, 
and such lands be thrown open to settlers. 

No man should be permitted to rob another man of his labor, 
of the chance to sell his labor, or of tke fruitsof hislabor. And 
this the great organizations known as trustsnow do. It is unde- 
niable that many af these trusts are favored with freight dis- 
criminations at the hands of our railroads, and so far as the monop- 
oly power they enjoy is reared upon such favors such power 
can be taken from them by stripping them of those favors. And 
government ownership of railroads would effect this. And here 
in passing may we say, that all monopolies based on public fran- 
chises should be public monopolies. Public franchises should 
never be passed into private hands, for such passing carries along 
with it the power to levy on the community indirect taxation. 
And this is an intolerable delegation of sovereign power. 

But while the trusts and combines derive much of their 
monopoly power, their power to crush competition and levy 
tribute on their employees, the consuming public and the invest- 
ing public all at the same time, from freight discriminations and 
railroads granted favors, it is equally as undeniable that some 
derive their monopoly power from a semi-exclusive possession of 
sources of natural wealth. And such private trusts should be 
turned into public trusts. Again, there is no doubt that the 
organization of great combinations opens the way for the intro- 
duction of various economies in production and distribution. 
And these savings are a true gain, but a gain that is largely 
reaped, when such combines hold a monopoly, not by the public 
at large, but by private interests. 
to secure to itself such gain, even though this lead to state 


And the general public ought 


ownership. For private monopoly is ever a bane, public owner- 
ship of what is, and in private hands is likely to remain a private 
monopoly, ought to be a public boon. 

Finally, the Peoples party stands for taxing the dollar and 
not the man, the accumulations of men rather than their earn- 
ings; while the persistent policy of both old parties, so far as 
the raising of Federal revenues is concerned, has been to tax the 
earnings of men in preference to their accumulations. 
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In somewhat general way we have run over the demands of 
the Peoples party as set forth in the Cincinnati platform and the 
differences between that party and the two old, laying particular 
emphasis on the prime point of departure between the parties, the 
Peoples on the one side and the Democratic and Republican on 
the other, and making no attempt to develop in detail the Popu- 
list positions or point out in more than outline the differences be- 
tween the parties on the issues raised. For the time for argu- 
ment in this campaign has sped. 
as best we could. In passing we would direct attention to some 
pointed and weighty questions presented by Mr. John H. Lorimer 
in another column, that American citizens must answer before 
they can intelligently cast their votes on November 6th. If they 
go to the polls without having asked themselves such questions 


We have presented the issues 


and answered them to their satisfaction, they will vote in blind- 
ness. Wedoubt not that the great majority will so vote in 
blindness, vote as Republicans or Democrats for no better reason 
than that they have always been Republicans or Democrats. 
But some day there will come an awakening. By rolling up a 
good vote on November 6th, a vote that will attract attention to 
the reforms they advocate, Populists can hasten that awakening. 

As we have said, the time for argument in this campaign 
has sped. The issues have been presented. It but now remains 
to vote. Let no man who believes in the gospel of brotherhood, 
of love and peace—not in the gospel of greed, of might and 
force, vote the Republlcan or Democratic ticket and throw his 
Between the old parties there is a big fight, in which 
the people have no real interest at stake. The real issue presents 
itself in the question of what shall be the ruling force in this 
fair land: Selfishness or brotherhood, greed or love, strife or 
peace, old partyism or Populism? Thus will the issue be drawn 
and thus will it be passed upon by the American people before 


vote away. 


they will come into their own. 


JOHN SHERMAN. 


OHN SHERMAN is dead—died in his Washington home on 
Monday last—and the country hears the 
And this is not that his memory is execrated, 


news without 
emotion or regret. 
though «xecrated he undoubtedly was by many of our people 
while he held high place, but because he has been dead to the 
country for the past two years and more, had passed from the 
public ken. It was his misfortune to outlive his usefulness, to 
live until the childhood of age had overtaken him, his memory 
had failed him and his well-stored mind, which he had used for 
weal or woe, used to influence party action, used to shape public 
policy, availed him no more. To thus see a strong figure and 
mind shrivel up, see the man that we have known die while the 
body hangs on to terrestrial life, saddens one extremely, and is a 


double misfortune, for in the new man, who fails to command 
Yet it may be 
that if we have execrated the old, we may sink the feeling of 
execration for the old in a feeling of pity forthe new. And 
thus it has been in no small degree with Mr. Sherman. A few 


our respect, we often lose our respect for the old. 


short years ago he was execrated above all men by a goodly part 

of our people, who laid the demonetization of silver, clandest- 

ingly, in 1873, and with good reason, at his door. But as he 
was driven from the public stage, first enticed out of the Senate 
by the offer of a place in the Cabinet of Mr. McKinley, and to 
make place for Mr. Hanna, and then forced out of the Cabinet, 
this feeling of bitterness towards him simmered down into one 
of pity for a man once strong, now weak and who had outlived 
his usefulness. 

A recognized leader of the Republican party for more than 
forty years, during all of which time he was a member of Con- 
gress, of the House or the Senate, save during Hayes’ adminis- 
tration, when he was Secretary of the Treasury, John Sherman 

| had the fortune to pass out of the public eye within a few short 
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months, to live after his influence that had been so puissant for 
forty years in shaping the policy of the country, was dead, and 
the very fact of his continued existence, forgotten or ignored. 
Which, however, as we have said, was in no way surprising, for 
as a man of strong mind and force of character, he had ceased 
to exist, the John Sherman who continued to exist, being not 
the John Sherman who had swayed the council chambers of 
party and nation. 

A Republican from the birth of the party, Mr. Sherman’s 
views underwent changes as varied as the changes in the policy 
of his party. Bornasa party in antagonism to the Southern 
oligarchy built on slavery, it became a party subservient to the 
moneyed oligarchy. As a party of the people, of equality of 
rights, it was born; it changed to a party of the moneyed 
oligarchy, not only tolerant of, but giving protection to the 
grossest of inequalities such as weighed upon the people truly, 
but profited greatly the favored few. At first, Mr. Sherman 
vigorously opposed this change, then he accepted it, and not 
only went with the tide, but led that tide, bent all his efforts to 
making of the Republican party an effective ally of the moneyed 
cliques. Thus did he box the compass, box it with his party. 

This is specially marked by his attitude toward the currency 
question. He entered the House of Representatives in 1855, and 
served to 1861, and was instrumental in the legislation authoriz- 
ing the first issue of demand notes to help the government out 
of its financial difficulties, difficulties in which the government 
was deeply involved before Lincoln was inaugurated or the war 
begun. Later, in the Senate, he was the champion of the issue 
of greenbacks. 
death of Lincoln, and when McCulloch, as Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, was pushing his plans for greenback retirement, the 
funding of the interest-bearing currency and general currency 


Moreover, soon after the war was over, after the 


contraction with the avowed purpose of causing our paper cur- 
rency, through scarcity, to appreciate until parity with gold 
might be restored and gold payments resumed, Mr. Sherman, in 
the Senate, vigorously protested. 
more currency was demanded if the equities between debtors 
and creditors were to be preserved, if debtors were not to be 


At atime when the issue of 


involved in great loss or bankruptcy through an arbitrary 
change effected subtily in all their money contracts, at a time 
when more currency was needed to facilitate recovery from the 
losses of the war, at a time when it was more than ever import- 
aut to encourage industry by supplying enough currency to keep 
prices stable and give to producers assurance of reaping the 
profits of their industry, and when to contract the currency was 
the poorest of statesmanship, as putting a damper upon industry 
by causing a fall in prices, John Sherman plead for the green- 
backs. But a few years later we find him piloting an innocent- 
looking coinage bill through the Senate, declaring it to be as 
innocent as it looked and yet a bill which changed our monetary 
unit from silver to gold and closed our mints to the former metal. 
And again, a few years later, we find him championing a policy of 
greenback contraction as a preparation for the resumption of 
specie payments ; find him urging the McCulloch policy that he 
had opposed, urging it in the Senate, urging it as Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

At first Congress listened and agreed to a gradual retire- 
ment of our greenbacks. But in 1878 it revolted, called a halt 
in greenback retirement and provided for some silver expansion 
by passing what is known as the Bland act. Many there were 
who prophecied that Congress had sounded the death knell of 
specie resumption. But what happened? With this limited ex- 
pansion came prosperity in America such as attracted gold to 
our shores for investment, and there came no driving out oJ 
dearer money by a cheaper for the reason that there was not 
enough of all kinds of money to keep pace with the growing de- 
mands, and consequently there was no cheaper money, the silver 
of lesser intrinsic value than gold having the same money value. 
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Moreover, Secretary Sherman removed the exception clause 
from the face of the greenbacks by ordering their acceptance at 
the customs houses of the United States and in payment of duties 
at par. At once these greenbacks were made equal to gold. 
‘The greenbacks meeting all the demands for money equally as 
well as gold, they had the same worth as gold and the premium 
on gold at once disappeared. The removal of the exception 
clause restored the parity between gold and greenbacks. 

For the resumption of specie payments accomplished during 
his administration of the Treasury Department, 1877-81, Mr. 
Sherman was given much credit. Other and more recent achieve- 
ments in the way of preventing the re-opening of our mints to 
free silver coinage, tieing us down more narrowly to the gold 
standard and connected with his name are too familiar to need 
recalling. Suffice it tosay that by making adroit concessions 
and engineering a compromise silver measure through Congress 
in 1890, Mr. Sherman not only defeated free silver coinage but 
saved the McKinley tariff bill, the fate of which was hanging in 
the balance, Western Senators declaring, not indeed openly as a 
few years later, that they would not vote for such tariff until a 
free silver bill has been passed. Such was the reason for the 
passing of the Sherman silver bill, a compromise measure, in 
Three years later Mr. Sherman was most active in work- 
It had served its pur- 


18go. 
ing to strike it from the statute books. 
pose and was no longer wanted. 

From 1861 to 1897, with the interval of the four years, 
1877-81, during which Mr. Sherman served as Secretary of the 
Treasury, he sat in the Senate. 
lican conventions, 1880-84 and 88, he sought the Presidential 
nomination only to successively fail largely because of the fac- 
tional quarrels in his own state and the want of unanimous and 
enthusiastic support by the delegates of Ohio even when voting 
This factional opposition to Mr. Sherman, led in later 


Before three successive Repub- 


for him. 
years by Mr. Foraker, gradually weakened Senator Sherman’s 
influence, and it was perhaps the fear that such opposition would 
prevent his return to the Senate in 1899 that decided him to give 
in to the impertunities of Mr. McKinley in 1897 to resign from the 
Senate, take a place in the cabinet and vacate the place in the 
Senate that Mr. Hanna coveted and won in spite of Foraker op- 
position. At the head of the State Department Mr. Sherman 
soon gave unmistakable evidence of his mental decrepitude, he 
was relegated to a mere figure-head and the management of the 
Department entrusted to Mr. Day, appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary. ‘The farce was kept up for a year, then becoming too bur- 
densome to further carry Mr. Sherman was pushed out of the 
cabinet, therewith entirely off the stage he had occupied for 44 
years and into oblivion, no one seeking his counsel, caring for 
his advice or weighing his words. It was not fated that he 
should die in harness. 


California Excursions 


Leaving Washington every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 
10.45 P. M. via Southern Railway, New Tourist Sleepers, per- 
sonally conducted, go through to San Francisco without change 
of cars, conductors or porters. The route is through Atlanta, 
Montgomery, New Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Southern California. The cars are the 
very latest pattern of Pullman Tourist Sleepers, birchwood 
finish, high-back seats, sixteen sections, supplied with linen, etc., 
same as standard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, wide vesti- 
bule, double sash, roller curtains, lavatory and smoking room 
for gentlemen, and two retiring rooms for ladies. 

Three and one-half days to Mexico and Arizona, four days 
to Los Angeles and .five days to San Francisco. The Tourist 
Car fare is less than via any other route, saving from $25.00 to 
$30.00 for the trip. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, Southern 
Railway, 828 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish all information.—Advt. ' 
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THE REAL ISSUE AT STAKE—SOME POINTED AND 
WEIGHTY QUESTIONS. 


An Appeal to American Citizens Who Have not turned their Backs 
upon the Doctrines of Brotherhood and Equality. 


By John H. Lorimer. 
S IT is reasonable to suppose that 95 people out of every 100 
in our country really want to do what is right, it merely 
remains to be seen whether 51 out of every 100 voters in our 
country can judge between the struggle for principles involved 
and the quadrennial sham fight between existing party machines 
for the spoils of office. 

If to choose the least of two evils is commendable, then to 
choose the least of three or more evils is also commendable. 

If when good principles are at stake it is right to fight for 
them and if necessary to die for them, is it honorable or consis- 
tent with good citizenship to plead probable defeat as a reason 
for not making the fight? 

The politician will of course say yes, and weak citizens will 
follow him rather than their consciences. But statesmen will 
say no, and all citizens worthy of their citizenship will say no, 
and if permitted to register their votes as they feel and have 
their votes counted as cast, will vote no. ‘Therefore it is that 
we are now coming to the parting of the ways, with ‘‘ practical 
politics’’ of the ‘‘what there isin it for me’’ brand, known also as 
the ‘‘commercial interest of the business men,’’ the real pluto- 
cratic politics at the end of one road, and a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people as established by Wash- 
ington, and maintained by Lincoln against a previous attack of 
the plutocrats, at the end of the other road. 

The admitted chaotic condition of existing political parties 
indicates, at the very least, a nearby breakup of those parties. 
And when great political parties break up there must of neces- 
sity be a new one or the people are at the mercy of the men be- 
hind the guns, sometimes in the mob form and sometimes in the 
organized military form. Therefore to all those who think that 
a vote given to a new party is a vote thrown away, we would say 
that surely it is better to throw a few votes away and thus build 
up a new party than by voting for admittedly corrupt parties to 
vote for a continuation of conditions which surely are serving 
only as a preparation for revolution or retrogression, so far as 
a government of the people, by the people and for the people is 


ce 


concerned. 

Therefore to all citizens of all parties we address these ques- 
tions, and with them an invitation to join us in our registration 
by votes of a protest against a continuation of conditions which 
most surely are contrary to teachings of the founders of our gov- 
ernment, and which as surely are leading us to the disruption of 
that government. 

What can we expect from a political party which, while 
loudly protesting against ‘‘imperialism’’ in the distant Philip- 
pines, continues to practice the lowest types of ‘‘ imperialism ’’ 
in our near-by Southern States ?—as the Democratic & Co. 
parties are now doing in these Southern States. 

What can we expect from a political party which, while 
loudly protesting against unconstitutional suppression or fraud- 
ulent miscounting of votes in the Southern States, still continues 
to practice ballot-box stuffing in the Northern States ?—as the 
REPUBLICAN party now does in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 

What can we expect from a political party of alleged reform- 
ers which, while loudly proclaiming that the old parties are 
unworthy of support, is still willing to give its support to any 
party in return for a share of the spoils of office ?—as the 
Fus1on WING of the Populist PARTY now does. 

What can we expect from political parties whose leaders are 
willing to charge each other with all sorts of political debauch- 
ery, but are still unwilling to lead or even aid in a crusade against 
such political debauchery in their own parties—or earnestly 
aid in its suppression in any party? 
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What can we expect from a citizenship which, while admit- 
ting that existing great political parties are going or gone astray, 
and a vote for either is, at best and from any point of view, 
merely a choice between two evils, will continue to turn away 
from a new party which proposes to restore to the people all the 
rights of self-government, and make this truly a government of, 
by and for the people in its purest possible form, and by the only 
method such government ever can be obtained, viz: By the 
Initiative, Referendum and Imperative Mandate, as is proposed 
as the chief tenet of the Middle-of-the-Road wing of the Peoples 
party? 

What can we expect from a citizenship which permits any 
clique of corporation operators to regulate the exchange value 
of the labor needed to produce the necessities of life ?—as is now 
done in the case of our miners and farmers. 

What can we expect from the leadership of alleged organ- 
ized labor wherever it exists, which continues to advise its mem- 
bership to seek justice by coercive methods and by stopping 
work, starving themselves and their families, thus reducing their 
manhood to the level of slaves, rather than urge them to stay at 
work and use their citizenship at the ballot box to elect men to 
office who will establish a system of government under which 
special privileges cannot be sold without the registered consent 
of a majority of all those whose interests are at stake in such 
special privileges ?—a system which is offered only at this time 
by the Middle-of-the-Road wing of the Peoples party. 

What can we expect from a governmental system which, 
while claiming to be founded on the teachings of Christ, permits 
its executive to lead its citizens to the brink of barbarism as is 
now being done by our Republican party executive in the Phil- 
ippines and elsewhere, and would fain take from our people the 
right to object to or criticize their unconstitutional assumption of 
power ? 

What can we expect from the citizenship which in a world 
crisis such as now appears to be upon all peoples alike, cannot 
discern between the radically one idea leadership of McKinley, 
controlled by a HANNA, or the equally radical one idea leader- 
ship of Bryan, controlled by a CROKER, and the conservative, 
broadminded highly educated leadership of Barker, controlled 
by the will of the people as it may be registered in an intelli- 
gently pure ballot? 

Answers to these questions should be made on Novem- 
ber 6th, at the ballot box, and would be made intelligently by 
all the people but for the restrictions placed upon the dissemina- 
tion of the truth by the cliques which control all the avenues 
for such dissemination. 

Let us hope, and by reason of such hope Act, to the end 
that ‘‘the truth being great will prevail’’, sometime, even if 
not to-day—acr by voting to check the evil tendencies of the 
old parties by increasing the strength of the new. 


Travelers Call It Blessed. 
Of all the blessings that a railroad company can confer upon 
a long-suffering public, none is greater than smokeless coal. 
The Lackawanna Railroad burns it! for which all travelers call 
that road blessed. No smoke! no dust. Its policy may well 
inspire the gratitude and patronage of a grateful and appreciative 
public.— Outing. —Advt. 


Great Region of Remarkable Farm, Fruit, Grazing and Mineral Land. 


The country is Southwest Missouri and Northwest Arkansas, 
along the Frisco Line, is one of the surest and best farming, fruit 
and stock countries in the world. It is also the richest mineral 
producing country in the world. ‘here are millions of acres of 
cheap wild lands here awaiting improvement. More induce- 
ments to homeseekers and capitalists than any other portion of 
the United States. Descriptive literature sent free upon applica- 
tion to BRYAN SNYDER, G. P. A. Frisco Line, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Adve. 








THE 


Peoples Party News. 


By Special Correspondents of THE AMERICAN. 


Believing tt will be of great advantage to Populists and also materially 
advance the cause of the Peoples Party to keep its members posted on the pro 
gress of the campaign, we have arranged with leading Poputlists throughout 
the United States, who have the people’s cause profound!y at heart, to send us 
special news letlers which we shall publish over thetr signatures week by week. 
Lhe aim is to furnish reliable information that will make a substantial basts 
to work from. 


ADDRESS TO 
PENNSYLVANIA POPULISTS 
—BY— 


People’s Party State Committee. 


Preliminary to the election, we deem it to the advantage of 
the cause to address Pennsylvania Populists on the situation as it 
now confronts them, in order that with a full appreciation of it 
they shall be the better in position to act intelligently and with 
effect when the polls open November 6. 

In the first place let it be distinctly understood that there is 
a straight Peoples Party Electoral and State ticket in the field and 
on the ballot. It occupies the fifth column with the names of 

3arker and Donnelly printed beneath the heading ‘‘ Peoples 
Party.’' Therefore will it be just as easy to cast a vote for Bar- 
ker and Donnelly and the grand principles of Populism, as for 
McKinley and Roosevelt, or Bryan and Stevenson, and what they 
represent or misrepresent. 

With all discussion of our principles barred from the press, 
which, in like manner and for the same reasons has been practi- 
cally closed to Populist news, it has been impossible to inform, 
let alone educate, the people as to the reforms and measures for 
which the Peoples Party contends, through the natural medium 
of a public press. Thus have Populists in Pennsylvania, even 
more than elsewhere throughout the United States, been placed 
at a great disadvantage and in a most trying position. That they 
have not given up in the face of such difficulties is proof of the 
inherent strength of their cause and of their devotion to it. 

For the reasons just stated Pennsylvania Populists know 
little of what has been done or of how their brethren in other 
parts of the state feel. This lack of knowledge and inability to 
obtain it has caused many true men to become discouraged and 
disheartened, feeling that it would be futile for them to expend 
their energies unless their work was to be supported by that of 
others elsewhere. But the fact is that many have worked— 
worked with the courage and effect which only earnest men firmly 
believing in the justice of their cause can work—with the result 
that new life and energy have been instilled into the party and 
that in several counties a strong organization is close at hand if 
not already accomplished. We might name the Populists who 
have so worked, but will not, for nothing we might say could add 
to the honor and satisfaction which are already their’s in the con- 
sciousness of having done that which they felt should be done. 
This is their recompense and it is a priceless one. 

To overcome in so far as possible the handicaps under which 
Pupulists have been obliged to labor owing to the attitude of the 
monopoly-controlled press, your Committee has turned to Uncle 
Sam and through free use of his mails—always open to all and 
never giving or allowing one person an advantage over any other 

has endeavored to keep in close touch with Populists through- 
out the state. Supplementary to this your Committee has trav- 
eled several thousand miles to personally meet and confer with 
Populists in different counties, where this has seemed to the best 
interest of the cause. 

Through these means—correspondence and traveling—your 
Committee is fairly well informed, not only as to the actual work 
done by Pennsylvania Populists, but also as to the feeling among 
them. It is this information which we desire particularly our 
friends throughout the state should have, as we are sure it will 
encourage and enthuse themas it hasus. ‘The facts, as we under- 
stand them, are these: 

1. The great majority of those who were Popolists before 
fusion disorganized and almost destroyed our party are just as 
firmly convinced of the justice and necessity of all the demands 
of the Peoples Party as they ever were. We polled 19,464 votes 
in 1894. 

2. The leaven of Populism has spread far and wide, with 
the result that thousands who a few years since ridiculed and re- 
viled us are to-day convinced of the wisdom of all the measures 
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Populists contend for. How many of these people will vote our 
ticket depeuds not a little on the individual efforts of each Popu- 
list between now and election day. 

3 Some who have been Populists and to-day believe in the 
tenets of the Peoples Party, express a purpose to vote for Bryan, 
preferring him to McKinley, and thinking a vote for Barker and 
and Donnelly will be a vote wasted. ‘lo such we would say that 
whatever the case elsewhere, in Pennsylvania a vote for Bryan is 
equally a vote wasted. 

4. There is a huge dissatisfied element consisting of men 
who have heretofore been either Republicans or Democrats, but 
who will this year support neither of the old parties, believing 
both to be corrupt and hence incapable of correcting existing 
evils. ‘These voters will largely remain away from the polls, 
sacrificing their suffrages uselessly. | For the most part they see 
no other course open to them. Populists should strive to secure 
these votes. 

And now, a final word to those who are Populists, to those 
who vote the Peoples party ticket or none. ‘To these we say: 
You have an opportunity to vote a straight Middle-of-the-Road 
ticket. It isa ticket to be proud of. You have it in your power 
to give that ticket a vote greatly larger than has ever been cast 
for a Peoples party ticket in Pennsylvania. To do this requires 
nothing more than a little earnest work among your neighbors 
and friends during the few remaining days of the campaign. By 
doing this, which need cost you nothing in money or time, you 
will re-establish the Peoples party in Pennsylvania in a way to 
make it a recognized power hereafter. 

But, whatever you do, we ask of you above all that you will 
let nothing prevent you from exercising the greatest privilege of 
American citizenship and casting a straight Peoples party vote on 
Tuesday, November 6. This is one thing every Populist has a 
right to expect of every other. Remember, your individual vote 
counts just as much as that of any man, and it is needed. 

With a confidence in you only measured by the greatness of 
our common cause, we are, 

Fraternally, 
R. A. THompson, Chairman, 


SAMUEL H. BARKER, Secretary. 


Michigan. 


BY JOHN 0. ZABEL, 
Chairman, Peoples Party State Committee. 


The conditions in Michigan are substantially as stated by me 
sometime ago. Without a campaign fund we find the whole work 
and expense coming upon a few; we are hindered from reaching the 
people, and on that account we can expect a vote for our ticket of 
anywhere from 5,000 to 10,000. With enough funds to pay the 
expense of local speakérs we could easily roll up a vote of 30,000. 

I have done what I could,speaking in the rural districts. Our 
meetings have not been large, but earnest at every point. On 
the night of the 18th, I was billed to speak at Riga Town Hall, 
Lenawee county. We had an audience of about thirty-five voters 
andone lady. Neither Mr. Miller, my campaign singer (and he 
isa good one) nor myself, could draw a single demonstration 
from the audience, and we both felt we had struck a ‘‘dry hole,’’ 
as the oil drillers say. But when an invitation was given to join 
a precinct club twenty-four (24) out of the thirty-five came for- 
ward, gave us their names and put on Barker and Donnelly but- 
tons. More than this, I believe out of that number twenty-three 
would have voted for Bryan but for our meeting. These men 
are at work and I have to-day forwarded more buttons. Other 
examples might be given, but this is enough to show what we 
could accomplish had we the means to go to the people, explain 
our principles and show up Democratic hypocrisy on silver, 
trusts and the straw-man, anti-imperialism. 

I also find that our precinct club plan is approved by all and 
has as much to do in winning them to our side as all the rest. 
It extends to women the right of franchise: while they can cast 
no vote under the law to elect, they have the power to cast their 
votes in the selection of candidates through the club referendum. 
If all our speakers would explain this feature better results would 
follow. 





Thomas Whittaker, New York, has become the publisher of 
‘“'The Modern American Bible,’’ a rendition of the Scriptures 
into modern American form and phrase, by Rev. Frank S. Bal- 
lentine. The New ‘Testament section will be completed in four 
volumes, two of which are now ready for delivery. 

















BOOK REVIEWS. 


Alexander I. as Seen by an Eye Witness. 

Historical Memoirs of the Emperor Alexander 1. and the Court of Russia. 
By MADAME LA COMTESSE DE CHOISKUL-GOUFFIER. Translated by MARY 
BKRENICE PATTERSON. Chicaso: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Before the impregnable power of Russia and the lofty and 
determined devotion of Alexander I, sometimes called the savior 
of Kurope, the mighty fabric of Napoleonic power crumbled 
and fell. Until that period in the history of Napoleon which 
marked the decay of his magnetic influence over the young Czar 
of Russia and the parting of the ways between these two great- 
est sovereigns on the chess board of European politics, all oppo- 
sition to the conquering ‘‘ man of destiny’’ went for naught, 
was but as the charge of the angry waves on the rock-bound 
shore-—powerless, petty and small. Nations and peoples were 
already half vanquished by the mere lustre of Napoleon's name 
before they even were called upon to meet the shock of his vet- 
eran soldiers. The spirit of resistance throughout the expanse 
of Europe was at a dangerously low ebb after the peace of Tilsit. 
It then looked for a time as if Alexander had only too gladly 
adopted the motives and impulses of the French Emperor as his 
own ; had agreed with Napoleon in his Utopean dream of an 
Empire of the West over which he himself, of course, would 
rule, and an empire of the East, with the Czar Alexander as 
master. There seems to be no question but that the youthful 
Russian Czar was completely blinded by the magnificence and 
power of Napoleon, and that he was willing to go much more 
than half way to meet the demands of that mighty despot. And 
before the united strength of Napoleon and Alexander can we 
wonder at the despair of patriotic Europe; can we wonder that 
all resistance was for the time crushed out? Is it not in fact a 
proof of the patriotism of man that resistance did not perish 
altogether under the circumstances? But inthe very nature of 
things, and as all far-sighted men very clearly saw, such an 
alliance had not the slightest stability, for the all-consuming 
vanity of Napoleon and the awakening of the mesmerized Alex- 
ander to its existence, was but a question of time. And then, 
to hasten this ultimate outcome, came the fearful loss to Russia 
resulting from the carrying out of Napoleon’s commercial policy 
aimed at the destruction of England. Alexander at last reali- 
zed the falseness and terrible absurdity of his position, and with 
admirable courage and true patriotism threw down the gage of 
battle to Napoleon by the repeal of this suicidal system. This 
meant, as he well knew, war, and war to the very death. 
Kither Napoleon must crush out Alexander and the power of 
Russia, or confess to the world his defeat. And defeat he could 
not accept, for he knew that such an exhibition of weakness 
would be followed by the sure disintegration of his entire 
Empire. ‘Therefore, war came and with it the downfall of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. 

And this Alexander, the man who dared and won, has never 
yet received satisfactory treatment from the hand of the his- 
torian. It is, therefore, small wonder that this personal account 
of phases of his life by the Comtesse de Tisenhaus, known bet- 
ter by her married title, La Comtesse de Choiseul-Gouffer, has 
especial value. The author, by birth a Pole, was carried away 
completely with her ardor for the Czar. In Alexander her sun 
rose and set; he, in short, was in her eyes a beautiful, good, 
true, noble and irreproachable divinity. It is this trait of the 
author’s character that often shakes our belief in the accuracy 
of her statements and in the justice of her judgment. Unfor- 
tunately she is one of those lovers of the title of nobility that 
can see naught but good in king and queen, emperor and 
empress. Thus we find La Comtesse Choiseul-Gouffier excusing 
the faults and dissipations of her idols, while she lauds their 
strength and nobility. To our mind such a treatment of the 
subject is likely to leave a very bad taste in the reader’s mouth. 
In any event, that has been our case. 

Before going into any discussion of the book, it will be of 
interest to the reader to learn that although the original of this 
work, upon its publication, sprang into immediate popularity, it 
has been singularly lost sight of for three-quarters of a century, 
and to-day only two copies are known to exist, One is in the 
British Museum, and from the other the present publishers offer 
the first translation of the book into the English language. 
Having warned the reader against all possible dangers that 
might result from a too confiding reliance in the absolute accur- 
acy of the work, we may henceforth find nothing but words of 
praise for it and gratification over its reappearance. 
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As an intimate of Alexander and his court, the author was 
abundantly well fitted for the work she undertook. ‘The narra- 
tion of personal acquaintance and intercouse with the Czar him- 
self, extending over many years, and during the period of the 
struggle with Napoleon, interspersed with quotations of Alexan- 
der’s own conversation with the author, is most distinctly a val- 
uable acquisition to the history of the period. From this book 
the reader can get the best, if not the ouly true picture of Alex- 
ander, the man, as well as emperor, for as the author wrote: ‘‘] 
have endeavored in this modest sketch to paint Alexander from 
life.’’ In this book we learn of his true greatness and along 
side with it, and very clearly displayed, his smallness and des- 
potic temperament. Page upon page does our author devote to 
the great gallantry of the Emperor, who was ever ready to kiss 
a lady’s hand or to enjoy a private talk of sweet ncthings with 
her. Indeed he must have been a frighful flatterer, and history, 
sad to relate, cannot disguise the fact that his passion for the 
fair sex often carried him into many indiscretions. This the author 
would like to forget and trices to excuse by saying: ‘‘As man, 
Alexander has the weaknesses of men. Perfection without 
blemish is not compatible with human nature. If Alexander 
did not attain to it in all respects in his private life, what other 
mortal dare hope to attain to it?’’ 

The author’s account of her impressions of Napoleon, after 
a personal interview, cannot be without real interest, and we 
therefore quote at some length : 

‘* Napoleon had nothing imposing either in his face or manners. I was 
astonished not to feel in his presence that emotion which one usually can- 
not prevent at the sight of a celebrated personage. All that glory bought 


with the price of men and blood could not inspire me with enthusiasm. 





The glory of conquerors is made to shine in history, but it is goodness alone 
which conquers the hearts of men. I had often pictured to myself the face 
of Napoleon with a countenance sparkling with genius. What was my sur- 
prise and disappointment on seeing only a little, short, fat, waddling man, 
with sleek, plastered-down hair, with good enough features but tittle 
expression in his face, not even that of hardness which is found in all his 
portraits, with the exception of that by David! On the contrary, there was 
something pleasant in his smile, which showed very handsome teeth. From 
a distance, I confess, his sallow, white face without a tinge of color, and 
his antique profile took on a character of severity, which disappeared as soon 
as it was examined near.”’ 

The author’s hatred of Napoleon, it is only fair to state, is 
always most intense and violent. 

The Emperor Alexander’s explanation of his retreat before 
the French advance, in a conversation with our author, shows 
his masterful grasp and appreciation of the situation. ‘‘ We 
could not risk the chances of war against skillful generals, against 
an army fortwenty years accustomed to conquer, and commanded 
by a great captain whose military genius was never disappointed 
untilnow . . . . Rather than relinquish this plan and ac- 
cept the conditions which Napoleon wished to impose on me, I 
decided to make a sacrifice, not only of Moscow, but of St. 
Petersburg, and to retire to Kazan in the depths of Russia, as 
far as the frontiers of Asia, if it were necessary. I should still 
have lost nothing of the original territories of Russia, for St. 
Petersburg is built on Swedish territory and Moscow is an old 
conquest. But at all events I should have reserved the possi- 
bility of returning.’’ That the Czar bitterly regretted the neces- 
sity of a recourse to arms is very clearly demonstrated in the fol- 
lowing sentence from his own lips: ‘‘ One must be in my place 
to form an idea of the responsibility of a sovereign, and to know 
what I feel in thinking that I must one day render an account to 
God for the life of each one of my soldiers. No, the throne is not 
my vocation, and if I could honorably change my condition I 
would do it gladly.’’ 

Our author’s summing up of the overthrow of Napoleon and 
her love and admiration for the Czar may be gathered from the 
following: ‘‘ He alone, by the influence of his character, guided 
and inspired by religion, had destroyed the works of a mighty 
genius, and robbed Napoleon of the glorious fruit of twenty 
years’ labor and many victories. After vain and unsuccessful 
attempts to resist him, the sovereigns of Europe had finally sub- 
mitted to the fatal charm exerted over them by him whom they 
regarded as the scourage of God, against which there was no 
protection. But Alexander came and said, ‘ He is not invincible ; 
let us put our confidence in Providence.’ ’’ 

The views of La Comtesse de Choiseul-Gouffier as to the 
death of the Emperor Paul, bring forward considerable new data, 
and if borne out by further investigation, are distinctly valuable. 
The book is a very handsome one, nicely printed, excellently in- 
dexed, and with five first-class full page illustrations. 
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Another Life of Paul Jones. 
Commodore Paul Jones. By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADy. With Portrait and 
Maps. New York: A. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

(Juite recently we had the pleasure of reviewing Mr. Augus- 
tus C. Buell’s splendid life of John Paul Jones. It was our 
opinion then as it is now, that the story of Paul Jones as there 
told was in every respect the best, most authentic, and most bril- 
liant biography of the founder of the American Navy extant. 
Mr. Buell’s work is so complete and so meritorious throughout 
that it leaves absolutely nothing to be desired. It covers the en- 
tire field completely and in a way to cast all other efforts, how- 
ever worthy, into the background. It was thus with a feeling 
of regret, almost of pity, that we took up this life of ‘‘ Commo- 
dore Paul Jones’’ by Arch-deacon Brady. Mr. Brady in publish- 
ing his life of the great American sailor right upon that of Mr. 
Buell, cannot expect the same attention for his book it would 
otherwise receive and rightfully deserves. Of course his reputa- 
tion as a novelist of sea stories will stand him in good stead and 
bring him many readers. And then, too, the moderate price of 
his book puts it within the easy reach of all, while many would- 
be readers of Mr. Buell’s work will hesitate before advancing its 
price. Between the two books there is nothing of comparison, 
save only that of mutual admiration for their common subject. 
There cannot be. Before the great work Mr. Buell has just 
given to the world and to the preparation of which he has de- 
voted years of study, of research, and of travel, Mr. Brady’s 
effort, however worthy, must pale to insignificance. However, 
it is not our desire to carry the comparison further, tut to freely 
aud frankly say that both books are most excellent in their re- 
spective ways. 

The present life of John Paul Jones by Mr. Brady was writ- 
ten for the ‘‘ Great Commanders Series’’ that has so justly won 
a wide reputation for thoroughness and reliability. For such 
work as this series calls for, we do not know a man better 
fitted than Arch-deacon Brady. He is one of the very few 
Americans who, familiar with the sea and the ways of the sea, is 
still able to write in an engaging, convincing and popular style. 
All who read this serious work of Mr. Brady will find the charm 
of his diction and the excellence of his style of a very superior 
character to that which is commonly met with. We quite natu- 
rally find ourselves falling into his views and conclusions and 
adopting them as our own. He is one of those pleasing writers 
who never seem to lack for tact, but who always properly esti- 
mate the effect of their work upon the reader. Mr. Brady is 
bold and independent but manages throughout to retain the 
friendship, and, in the generality of cases, the cordial approval 
and sympathy of his readers, His life of Paul Jones is a most 
excellent and creditable one, and should prove a popular success 
even though it can never be accepted as the standard biography 
of the great Commodore. He has a good grasp of his subject 
and has worked it out very faithfully in the main, although now 
and then culpable of minor and sometimes serious slips. Still, 
the view we get of Paul Jones is the correct one, for Mr. Brady 
shows us the true magnitude and superb attainments of the sea 
fighter and man whose proudest title was to be known as ‘‘ John 
Paul Jones, a citizen of the United States.’’ 

While an enthusiastic admirer of his hero, Mr. Brady has 
yet been alive to the many failings in the life and character of 
Commodore Jones and does not hesitate to give them publicity in 
the commendable effort to present him as he really was and in 
histrue colors. It is this that is especially gratifying to the read- 
er. ‘To givea proper understanding of our remarkable sea fight- 
er has been the object of Mr. Brady’s sketch, and he has succeeded 
right worthily. His life of Paul Jones reflects much credit to 
his ability as a student and as a writer, and is one that will filla 
long felt want as a popular and reliable biography of John Paul 
Jones. 

Mr. Brady’sstory of the death of Paul Jones is so excellently 
told that we quote it at some length : 


‘*The peculiar position in which he was found, as I have thought upon 
it, has suggested to me the possibility that, when he felt the last crisis 
coming upon him, he may have attempted to sink down by his bedside, 
that the call of his Maker might find him—as years after it found David 
Livingstone in the heart of dark Africa—on his knees in prayer. And then 
sometimes I think—and thisis perhaps more likely—that he may have arisen 
to his feet to face death, as was his wont, and have fallen forward when it 
No one can tell. A century has fled away since they found him 
there, but the sorrow of it all is still present with me as I write. An exile 
from his native land, far from the country of his adoption, in the prime of 
life, he dies. There was not a woman with him to whisper words of com- 
fort, to give him that last touch of tenderness that comes from a woman’s 
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hand. Alone he had lived—alone he died. Oh, the pity of it! The man 
of the world, become the citizen of the new republic, had found another 
country—let us hope a heavenly one. He did much and he suffered much, 
and for such we may be sure there is much charity, much forgiveness.”’ 

* kK 

Ky 


The Philippine War. 


The Filipino Martyrs. A Story of the Crime of February 4, 1899. By an 
Eye Witress, RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. New York: John 
ane. $1.25. 


While we are personally in absolute accord with the views 
of the author on the course of the McKinley Administration in 
the Philippine Islands, and condemn quite as strongly, the, to 
our mind, terrible blunder of policy and breach of good faith 
between the American Republic, Aguinaldo and the Filipino 
Republic, we cannot bring ourselves to recommend this book 
to our readers as an impartial and fair presentation of the true 
facts of the case. Mr. Sheridan, as an eye witness of the events 
culminating in the outbreak of hostilities between the American 
forces under General Otis and the Filipino army commanded by 
Aguinaldo, would be especially well fitted for the task he has 
undertaken were it not that prejudice and passionate partizan- 
ship has defeated the very object he has in view. He tells us 
that, as an Englishman, he was predisposed in favor of the 
Americans, that he gloried in their splendid war of liberation 
for Cubans and Filipiuos alike. This friendship was soon killed 
when passing events demonstrated only too clearly the real 
policy and purpose of the American government. No words are 
too severe for Mr. Sheridan to employ in condemnation of the 
dastardly course of action that literally compelled the Filipino 
patriots to make war on the American army of occupation that 
had come to their country as friends and were received as such. 
It is not a pleasant picture for an American citizen to look upon, 
the more so when there is every evidence that it is a true one. 
Mr. Sheridan, however, we fear gives way too much to his 
righteous indignation and we are confident that he overdraws his 
case and thereby forfeits public confidence in his book. When he 
tells us that the American volunteer soldiers are practically one 
and alla drunken, low-lived, dissipated body of men, with no 
respect for their superior officers, and having no soldierly in- 
stincts, we must call a halt. Mr. Sheridan, unfortunately, is 
one of those who tries to strengthen a good cause by every possi- 
ble method. Now, we do not believe he falsifies knowingly or 
intentionally, but we do say that he is somewhat regardless of 
the truth and of accuracy of statement when a little exaggera- 
tion will make a point tell. Thus, throughout the book, we find 
at all times an inclination to disparage the American soldiery, 
while at the same time eulogizing the Filipino. It is this that 
has destroyed our faith in his book. 

On the other hand, Mr. Sheridan is eternally correct when 
he says that the American people do not understand the real 
state of affairs in the Philippine Islands, and that they are in no 
sense a party to the terrible and scandalous methods of the Ad- 
ministration. Let us quote a little from the preface of this book 
which will very clearly show our author’s position : 


‘‘T had frequently been told the Filipinos were a turbulent race of semi- 
barbarians, instinctively savage, and without the smallest desire to become 
civilized or to recognize the necessity either for religion or refinement. 
When the American-Spanish war was declared in the cause of humanity and 
for the protection of a weak people from the cruelties of a merciless op- 
pressor, I was an enthusiastic advocate of America’s humane policy. I 
regarded Americans then as I do now, the champions of the suffering, and 
believed that they were prepared to sacrifice the blood and the lives of their 
citizens, at any cost, in order that justice should be done and the weak 
emancipated from tyranny and deception. .. I believed the United 
States had acquired the Philippine Islands, not only by right of conquest, 
but by right of purchase, and I admired the generous gift of twenty million 
dollars made to conquered and bankrupt Spain. But after a short time in 
Manila, I discovered that the Filipinos had been grossly misrepresented. 
Where I had expected to meet people unworthy of recognition I found men 
of refinement and cultivation ; individuals of intellect and education, who 
objected to the American policy of extermination and to the arrogance of 
General Otis. It is for the individual American aftera careful investigation 
to consider whether that policy should be remedied by the United States 
government or by the people themselves. , Iam satisfied that 
what I have written is almost entirely unknown to the majority now de- 
manding information, in order to judge whether the Filipinos have been 
wronged orto decide whether the Americans have been duped. . . . 

I do not dedicate this work to the government of the United States but to 
the citizens of America, in the North, the South, the East and the West, 
who are known among nations and among men to be loyal to their creeds, 
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both political and commercial, and to respect the rights and privileges of 
their fellow creatures, no matter what the color of their skin may be, or 
whether they be in peace or in times of war. It is time the people and not 
the government took in hand this question and insisted upon the publica- 
tion of all letters and cables sent to the Philippines, and the replies received 
at Washington —then and then only will they be the true arbitrators of a 
cause which threatens to obliterate some of the most illustrious pages in 
American history.”’ 

Notwithstanding what we have said above, this book is one 
worth more than a careful reading and we would urge American 
citizens to read it before the present Presidential campaign closes. 
There are many things in this book that will prove far from 
pleasant to the managers of the McKinley canvass, many ques- 
tions that will be very hard and next to impossible for them to 
answer to the satisfaction of the American people. 

tae 
Present or Future Fame—Which ? 
Boy. A Sketch. By MARIE CORELLI. Philadelphia; J. 
$1.50. 


An author with a world reputation already won and with a 


B. Lippincott Co. 
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| take stories very seriously to heart. 


large circle of admiring friends has much to contend with in all | 


future efforts. 
he attain that position may be destined to suffer many bitter and 
hard failures, but this is as nothing to the fear, he, who already 
a success in the eyes of the public, must have of the loss of all 
that which has made him famous through some ill-advised or 
misapplied effort. Many authors have won great and lasting 
names in literature, but few, if indeed any, having won 
success and lost it, have again regained the esteem and regard of 
their erstwhile admiring friends and well-wishers. It is the old 
maxim ‘‘of uneasy lies the head that wears the crown’’ over 
again, for of the writer who has once gained a commanding posi- 
tion in letters it has been written: there shall be no rest. The 
public demands of such that they keep on in the production of 
books, and while it gladly accepts each new effort it also is un- 
sparing in its adverse criticism if such works are not up to, or 
above, the standard established in earlier ones. There is some- 
thing truly unfortunate about all this, for while the unknown 
author’s story is accepted on its own merits, the known writer’s 
latest effort is considered entirely with reference to its strength 
and ingenuity as compared with previous stories, regardless of 
its own worth and style. And this is absolutely a most unfair 
and unjust method of criticism, but it is one the critic very nat- 
urally adopts. In truth, he must criticise such books in this 
way for the very reason that book readers demand it of him in 
their desire to pick to pieces the workmanship of the author 
through comparison with former efforts. It is not our intention 
to place the reading public in the light of tormenting and un- 
friendly busy-bodies enjoying the discomfort of the poor abused 


author, or of those attempting to gain a little cheap self-glorifi- | * s Pigs 
aap Bede y P . | Therefore, it is that we say of this book that it isone that started 


| out with splendid possibilities but failed to realize them. 


cation at his expense. The desire to shine is human, and if the 
reader of any book can appear learned and up to date before his 
fellows by criticising this or that book we may lay it down as an 
established fact that he will do so. 

The author of ‘‘ Boy’’ has found this to be the case. The 
criticism of each of her books has been naught else than a com- 
parison between it and earlier ones. But as such comment helps 
to advertise and thereby sell her books she, of course, should be 
amply satisfied and not complain. The following short quotation 
is no doubt our author’s own view of immediate publicity and 
easily gained reputation, and, as such, is very interesting, though 
undeniably sad, when we remember the writer’s wide renown. 


“Dante, like other Old World poets, was not permitted to see his fate 
beyond his own life-time. We are wiser in our generation. We know that 
the more an author’s work is publicly praised, the more likely it is to die 
quickly and immediately, and those who desire their thoughts to last, and 
to carry weight with future generations should pray for the condemnation of 
their present compeers in order to be in tune with the slow but steady pulse- 
beat of Fame. One has only to look back through a few centuries to see the 
list of despised who are now become the glorious. To lead the 
world one must first be crucified. This is the chief lesson of practical 
Christianity.’’ 


” 


As a financial success ‘‘ Boy’ is a decided one. It is 
one of those books, published while the great demand for all 
kinds of romance still holds, that has caught the public fancy. 
There is really no reason that this book should have sold up into 
the thousands. It is not by any means to be ranked with a 
dozen or so other novels of the past year or so that have attracted 
universal attention. Of course, Marie Corelli’s name is worth 


He who is unknown has a future to win, and ere | 


“J 
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much to any story, but even in these days of enormous interest 
in all romance, that is not sufficient to carry it along for any 
considerable time. Certainly the book is more tl:an a fair one ; 
that is to be expected when we consider the proud record of all 
our author's stories, but it is not a great story. Ina little while 
we feel sure the present demand for the book will pretty gener- 
ally die out ; it cannot last in an age that marks the almost daily 
appearance of a passibly good story. Marie Corelli knows how 
to write, her style is always fresh and easy, her imagination 
clear and inventive, “her scenes well timed and properly executed. 
She has seen much of the world, of the ups and downs, the suc- 
cesses and the failures, and what is more, and quite unusual, she 
has kept her eyes open to passing events. Her observations of 
life find their way into her writings in a way to humanize them 
and make them strangely like the real happenings of a real life. 
We fear as the years gather our author is becoming a bit too 
sarcastic and cynical to please all readers, particularly those who 
But then, our author does 
not write with the intention of pleasing her readers so much as 
with the view of bringing well home the cold and brutal truths 
of life even as she also paints its beauty and color. The intro- 
duction of the Transvaal War into the closing pages of ‘‘ Boy ’’ 
is cleverly done and not at all melodramatic as we had at first 
feared. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 





Until the Day Break. By RoBERT BURNS WILSON. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

This book, containing many of the elements of true great- 
ness, is yet destined to be, we are confident, a popular failure for 
several regretable reasons. Chief of these is that the author 
scorns or does not know how to strike the chord that wins the 
approval of the multitude. And then, on top of this, his story is 


| such an odd one and so abominably impossible at all points that 
| even those of us who recognize the true merits of the novel can- 


not bring ourselves to regard and discuss it seriously. To go 
further with our disparaging comments we may say that Mr. 


| Wilson is assuredly in love with his work, so much so in fact, 


| too. 


that he finds trouble many times to cry a halt upon the flight of 
his vague imaginings. Yes, he can write, and unusually well, 
He knows how to hit upon the sentimental spot of his 
reader, and the man who does this successfully has of course done 
much towards winning that reader’s whole-hearted approval. We 
confess that we were quite carried away with the book for awhile, 


| and, had we laid it down half finished, would have been ready to 


| An Eagle Flight. 


| ities superior to and nobler than those of ordinary men. 


vouch for it as a book worthy of everv attention at the hands of 
those who delve beneath life’s superficialities. But, alas, having 
read the story to the bitter end ourearly opinion received many 
and rude shocks, from some of which it could not recover. 


3ut it 
is an unusual and odd book, a book to make you think, and that 
truly is something. 
KK 

A Filipino Novel. Adopted from ‘‘ Noli Me Tangere.”’ 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 

Over the death of a martyr we can but pause in mute sympa- 
thy and deep admiration, for instinctively we can recognize qual- 
He 
who is willing to lay down his life for a cause does that which 
must from its very heroism and superb self sacrifice attract and 
hold the attention of all true men and women. ‘To such, even 
though we cannot agree with or sympathize in the fulfilment 
of their aspirations, we are forced by the circumstances of the 
case to at least grant the respect and hearty esteem that is due to 
anyone who gives up his all for principle. ‘‘ Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’’ 

It is thus in a spirit of almost holy awe that we, with 
others, look upon the life of a man who comes to a martyr’s 
grave through devotion to his cause. It is so infinitely beautiful, 
so splendid in its strength, so divinely inspiring, that often we 
forget the terrible pathos of the fact. But it is to such men 
that all progress, all civilization, all real life in fact, is largely 


By Dr. JOSE RIZAL, 


due. Such a man was Dr. José Rizal, the Filipino patriot-mar- 
tyr. His death, as a victim of Spanish tyrannical power, is one 


of the blackest crimes that tarnishes the proud escutcheon of Cas- 
tile. It was simply the uncalled-for murder of a brave and noble 
man. Dr. Rizal was not in revolt against the power of Spain. 
Indeed, he was exerting every effort toward the granting of re- 
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forms that would make of the Filipinos a happy and contented, 
in place of a miserable and subject people. But he committed 
the unforgivable offence of charging the unrest and misery of 
his poor suffering countrymen where it of right belonged—to the 
Catholic oligarchy that represented or misrepresented the crown 
of Spain in the Philippines. Dr. Rizal was undoubtedly on the 
highway that lead to armed revolt, and seeing this, attempted to 
leave his country, believing that armed revolt would only in- 
crease the sufferings of his beloved people without a possible 
chance of alleviating their frightful condition. Under the safe 
conduct of the Captain-General of the Philippine Islands, Ramon 
Blanco, afterwards known to Americans in Cuba, he sailed for 
Spain, desiring to serve as a surgeon of the Spanish army in 
Cuba. The Spanish authorities, however, returned him to his 
home as a dangerous prisoner and subsequently executed him. 
But his spirit has gone on and to-day his memory is revered by 
his countrymen and by all those fortunate enough to have known 
him. 

Dr. Rizal was a splendidly educated and well informed man. 
In fact, the greater part of his life was devoted to foreign study 
and research, with the view always before him of thereby bene- 
fiting his people. The present novel was written with such an 
end in view. It is largely a personal narrative of Dr. Rizal him- 
self, and while far from being a remarkable or brilliant book, is, 
from the character and tragic end of the author, intensely inter- 
esting. 

* 
* 
The Cobbler of Nimes. By M. IMLAY TAYLOR Chicago : 
& Co. $1.25. 

A lively and stirring novel of more than ordinary cleverness 
and with much substantial merit, is this story of the persecution 
of the French Huguenots of the period of the great Louis. The 
author is not unknown to modern readers of fiction. Already 
has she won a respectable and constantly growing reputation as 
a writer of semi-historical tales. Miss Taylor has a most pleas- 
ing touch and is able to get at the heart and sympathy of her 
readers in a way that is bound to at once attract and later hold 
their attention. We have several times had the satisfaction and 
pleasure of saying a good word for a story from her active pen, 
and we may now in perfect justice to our readers commend ‘The 
Cobbler of Nimes’’ to their observation as a story of simple and 
pure merit. Our author, while having a knack of writing an 
interesting and sometimes all engrossing story, has never yet, 
and in our opinion never will, show sufficient character to lift her 
romances out of the passably fair. In other words her novels are 
only capable of successfully running a single season; they are 
not such that the reader in after years may return to and enjoy. 
However, the book before usis well worthy a pleasant word and 
we willingly give it. 


A. C. McClurg 


Ry 
The Issues of the Day. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1. 


The Dollar or the Man? 
DAVENPORT. Boston: 


Pictured by HOMER 


Few there are in the United States who have not seen the 
Davenport cartoon, and who are not familiar with its most char- 
acteristic figure, the $ mark Hanna. ‘The great McKinley man- 
ager says these cartoons libel him. Davenport replies: Impos- 
sible, because they are true tolife. And there you have it so far 
as that goes. But one thing is certain, and that is that the mind- 
directed pencil of this original cartoonist has a power and influ- 
ence that are not to be underestimated. We need not comment 
on the peculiarities and telling qualities of the Davenport car- 
toon. They are wellknown and toa great degree unique. Of 
course this collection, selected from among those which have ap- 
peared in the Hearst newspapers during the past four years, not 
here introduced with a critical eulogy of them and their author 
by Horace I,. Traubel, of this city, is designed and offeredad 
catch the public fancy during the campaign. Doubtless the book 
will find many buyers, but with all deference to the opinion of 
Mr. Traubel that these cartoons are classics, we think they will 
not long outlive the occasion which has called them forth. 
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The Storied West Indies. By FREDRICK A. OBER. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 75 cents. 

It is becoming more and more recognized as a fact, not only 
hat education must go on outside of school hours, but also 
through the years that follow the closing of school and college 
terms. The best the teacher can do is to instil a desire for knowl- 
edge and train the individual faculties of his pupils in such a 
way that subsequently, throughout life, they shall know how to 
learn and to effectively avail of their knowledge. ‘To meet the 
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educational demands which latter-day progress has created, there 
have come into existence books specially prepared on one and 


another subject. The perfection to which they have been 
brought is no less a credit to their makers than a pleasure to the 
public. 

‘* Appleton’s Home Reading Books,’’ edited by Mr. W. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, and treating 
of all branches of human knowledge and thought, are well known 
for their general excellence. This volume on the West Indies is 
in all ways worthy of commendation, being interesting, highly 
readable, instructive, and suggestive. These four qualities, com- 
bined with accuracy, are the great considerations in any book 
written for educational purposes. Few have had such opportu- 
nities to know the West Indies as Mr. Ober has had, and it is 
quite safe to say that no one is better qualified to write intelli- 
gently of them and their history than he. The numerous illus- 
trations, most of them from photographs, add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the book as a whole. 

3k 
Chapters on Animals. By PuirieG. HAMERTON. Introduction by W. P. 
TRENT. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 15 cents. 


Goody Two Shoes. Attributed to OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Edited by CHARLES 
WELSH. Same publishers. 10 cents. 


Jackanapes. By Ju1tANA H. Ewinc. Introduction by W. P. TRENT. 
Same publishers. 10 ceuts. 


The Tempest. Abridged and edited by SARAH W. HIESTAND. Same pub- 
lishers. 15 cents. 

The Wonderful Chair. By FRANCES BROWNE. Edited by M. V. O'SHEA. 
Part!I. Same publishers. 1o cents. 

The above are some of the first to appear in ‘‘ Heath’s Home 
and School Classics,’’ a series of little books issued periodically, 
one every fortnight. This series is designed to present in con- 
venient and cheap form a variety of classical literature, such as 
will particularly appeal to and instruct the young. The plan, 
however, is to divide the series so as to provide for children just 
beginning to read easily, and also for those who have advanced 
considerably beyond that stage. The aim is to print each thing 
as nearly as possible entire so that none of its originality shall be 
lost. Kach book contains a brief sketch of its author by the 
editor, and all are illustrated with simple, drawn pictures designed 
to attract and impress the young reader. Well printed in large, 
clear type, and bound in durable paper covers, these books may 
be bought separately or the series subscribed for by the year. 


* OK 


~ 


Ein Kampf Um Rom (A Fight for Rome). By FkLIx DAHN. Arranged 


to form a continuous narrative and edited, with notes, by CLARA WENCKE- 
BACH. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 70 cents. 

Bancroft, the American historian, is said to have been asked 
one day, which he considered the best written, most instructive 
novel of the day, and to have replied: ‘‘I consider Felix Dahn 
the best writer, and ‘ Kin Kampf Um Rom’ one of his best novels.’ 
Whether Miss Wenckebach, in making her fine selection, was 
aware of this statement of the well-known historian or not, we 
are unable to say. However this may be, she could have chosen 
no better book, nor selected a better story for the promotion of 
German literature, for the teaching of history and acquainting 
the student with the grandeur of the German language and one 
of its best writers. The work before us is that of a genius in 
editing. Even those who know the novel and see it in its present 
shape and form will appreciate, but faintly, the great effort and 
hard work it required toedit, abridge and make continuous narra- 
tive episodes of it. 

Miss Wenckebach, who is professor of German and German 
literature in Wellesley College, is a scholar not less than teacher. 
As a teacher, knowing not only what might be interesting but 
also useful to students, who are gradually introduced to the liter- 
ature of a foreign language, she has wisely and judiciously tried 
to combine the useful with the practical. Asa scholar, she has 
known how to select from the very best. Difficult parts have 
been made easy by explanation in the form of notes ; while the 
numerous places and persons mentioned have received special 
attention. To this effect a very useful vocabnlary of names has 
been added to the book, an addition which will prove not only in- 
teresting to students, but, we venture to say, to the large bulk of 
German readers who may not be acquainted with all that Miss 
Wenckebach has to tell us with regard to the life and civilization 
of Byzantium and Rome as they were during the fifth and sixth 
centuries. ‘The story, even in its abridged form, gives a gigantic 
picture of the great struggle between the Germanic and the 
Roman world of that time. The gifted German writer contrasts 
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the peoples he so forcibly depicts, and presents with dramatic 
force and in sharp colors a mighty chapter of history written in 


the form of a novel. 


IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 








In his new preface to the edition of ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal 
and Aftermath,’’ which will be illustrated by Hugh Thomson, 
and published immediately by The Macmillan Company, Mr. 
Allen bas taken the opportunity to speak in an interesting way of 
his methods of work, and of the Kentucky country whence all 
his stories have sprung. Not without interest too will be the in- 
sight which the preface will give into his methods of observing 
nature. His subtle appreciation of a piece of woodland or the 
sweep of a landscape is by no means the least source of his charm 


as a writer. 
*ko* 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just ready: E. C. Stedman's 
‘‘American Anthology,’’ in a regular edition for the trade, fol- 
lowing the limited large-paper edition; the fifth and sixth vol- 
of the works of Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson; ‘‘ Theodore Parker, Preacher and Re- 
written by John White Chadwick, a sympathetic stu- 
dent of Parker’s life, and himself a notable preacher and reformer ; 
‘‘A Century of American Diplomacy,’’ by Ex-Secretary of State 
John W. Foster, a review of American foreign relations since 
their beginnings, written in a popular style; ‘‘ Ednah and her 
Brothers,’’ by Eliza Orne White, a story for children of incidents 
* Counsel 


umes of the ‘‘ Riverside Edition’ 


former, 


of visits to Boston, New York, and elsewhere, and 





GOOD NEWS. ; 
If you have suffered long, there is PHILADELPHIA & 


READING ROUTE 


OPERATES THE 
SPEEDIEST, SAFEST 


TRAINS BETWEEN 


New York 


abundant proof that Compound Oxygen 
has effected wonderful cures. We will 
gladly furnish this evidence. Book of 
200 pages sent free. Or call and see 
us. Skillful medical attention to every 
case brought to notice, either personally 
or by letter. Consultation free. 

Our confidence in the remedial powers 
of the Compound Oxygen is the resul‘ 
of-a quarter of a century’s experience. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
Room K, 1112 Girard St., Phila. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Canada. 








To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
eles uso 


Major's 
Cement 






Shortest and Fastest Line to 


Philadelphi 


Atlantic City, Cape May, 
Remember i 
Boao Ocean City and Swa Isle. 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, Edson J. Weeks, Gen. Pass’r. Agt. 
MAJOR’S > , aT P s 
OR TER PHILADELPHIA. 
CEMENT 
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Kansas—Colorado 
Arkansas—Texas 
California—[lexico 











The principal cities of the above States are most conveniently reached by 
the excellent train service of the 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY 
and the 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
from St. Louis. 

Personally conducted excursions to CALIFORNIA and MEXICO 

BEST ROUTE to HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 

For time tables, illustrated and descriptive matter, and other information, 


call on or address: 


SOESSSSSSSSSHSSOOSSOSCHOOOOS 


SHSCSSCHSCSCSCOOOOSOOSEOOOOS 





WM. E. HOYT, Gen’l. E. Pass. Agt., 


391 Broadway, New York. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agt., 


SHSSSHSSHSSSFSOSSSSSOSOSOOSOOS ; , 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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upon the Reading of Books,’’ a series of University Extension 
lectures delivered in Philadelphia by Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
Prof. Bliss Perry, Miss Repplier, President Hadley, Prof. Brander 
Matthews, and Prof. H. Morse Stephens, with a ‘‘ Preface on 
300ks and Reading,’’ by Dr. Henry van Dyke. 


oe 


OK 

Ki. P. Dutton & Co. announce a two-volume work called 
‘Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times,’’ &c., by 
the Rt. Hon. Anthony Karl of Shaftesbury, edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by John I. Robertson. This edition of Shaftes- 
bury’s ‘‘Characteristics’’ reproduces all the essays he himself so 
entitled, with strict adherance to his text, as corrected by him 
for reissue. 

KF 

In the fall announcement list of the J. B. Lippincott Co. we 
note the following new books, which should have general inter- 
est to the book-reading public; ‘‘ Intimate China: The Chinese 
as I have seen them,’’ by Mrs. Archibald Little; ‘‘ Famous 
American Belles of the Nineteenth Century,’’ illustrated, by 
Virginia T. Peacock ; ‘‘ Great Battles of the World,’’ the last 
work of Stephen Crane; ‘‘ A Sportswoman in India,’’ by Isabel 
Savary: ‘ Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History,’’ by Isaac 
Sharpless ; ‘‘ The Germans in Colonial Times,’’ by Lucy F. Bit- 
tinger ; ‘‘ At Odds With the Regent,’’ by Burton E. Stevenson, 
and a good collection of fiction besides. 

\ me 4 
* 

The Macmillan Company will publish immediately the new 
edition of ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath,’’ in one 
volume, and illustrated by Hugh Thomson. They will also 
issue a special large-paper autograph edition of one hundred 
copies, each of which will be signed by the author. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Compiled and Edited by 
Henry T. Coates & 


FAITHS OF FAMOUS MEN in their own words. 
John Kenyon Kilbourne. Pp. 379. Philadelphia : 
Co. $2. 

THE POETRY OF THE PSALMS. For Readers of the English Bible. 
Henry van Dyke. Pp. 25. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. $f. 

THE RELIGION OF A GENTLEMAN. By Charles F. Dole. New 
York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 

NELLA, THE HEART OF THE ARMY. A Novel. By Philip Virrill Mighels. 
Pp. 395. New York: R.F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 
EPISODES FROM ALEXANDRE DUMAS’S MONTE-CRISTO, 

Spiers. Pp. 146. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 3oc. 


FROM INDIA TO THE PLANET Mars. A study of a case of Somnambulism. 
By Th. Flournoy, translated by Daniel B. Vermilye. Pp. 447. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

THE UNKNOWN, by Camille Flammarion. 
& Brothers. $2. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, 1787-1899. Edited by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man. Pp. 878. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3. 


By John W. Foster. 


By 


Pp. 219. 


Edited by I. H. B. 


Pp. 488. New York: Harper 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. Pp. 497. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.50. 


COUNSEL, UPON THE READING OF Books. With an introduction by Henry 
van Dyke. Pp. 306. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE REDCOATS. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
$1.50. 


THE MONITOR AND THE NAVY UNDER STEAM. By Frank M. Bennett. Pp. 
360. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE ORIENT, the Nature of the Economic Problem. 
sy Charles A. Conant. Pp. 237. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. 

THEODORE PARKER, PREACHER AND REFORMER. By John White Chad- 
wick. Pp. 422. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1846-1861. 
Pp. 333. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

NORTHERN GEORGIA SKETCHES. By Will N. Harben. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. 


AN ALPHABET OF INDIANS. 
R. H. Russell. $2. 


A NEW WONDERLAND. By lL. Frank Baum. Pictures by Frank Verbeck. 
Pp. 190. New York: R.H. Russell. $1.50. 

THE LIFE AND STRANGE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
By Daniel Defoe. With nearly one hundred original drawings by the 
brothers Louis and Frederick Rhead. Pp. 363. New York; R. H. Rus- 
sell. $1.50. 

THE AMERICAN SLAVE-TRADE. By John R. Spears. 
Appleton Clark. Pp. 232. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Pp. 370. 


By Jesse Macy. 
Pp. 305. Chicago: 


By Emery Leverett Williams. New York : 


Illustrated by Walter 
$2.50. 
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THE WHOLE SYSTEM 
May Become Invaded by Catarrh— 








VA 


Hon. James Lewis, Surveyor General of 
Louisiana, 


Pe-ru-na Drug M’f’g Co., Columbus, O.: 

“Gentlemen—I have used Pe-ru-na for 
ashort time and can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as being all you represent and 
wish every man who is suffering with 
eatarrh could know of its great value. 
Should I at any future time have occa- 
sion to recommend a treatment of your 
kind, rest assured that yours will be the 
one. James Lewis.” 

Wherever the catarrh is, there is sure 
to be a waste of mucus. The mucus ig 
as precious as blood. Itis blood, in fact. 
It is blood plasma—blood with the cor- 
puscles removed. To stop this waste, 
you must stop this catarrh. A course of 
treatment with Pe-ru-na never fails to 
fo this. 

Send for free catarrh book. Address 
The Pe-ru-na Drug Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, O. 


October 27, 1900 


-- 10th YEAR... 
Correspondence and Oral Lessons in 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, Etc. 
The Kirschbaum School of Languages, 
7413 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia 
Translation into and from all languages, 
Typewriting in all languages. Circulars mailed. 
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10 THE GOLDEN GATE. 
SUNSET LIMITED 


The Famous Hotel on Wheels 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY 


Will commence its regular service from 
New Orleans to San Francisco on Thurs- 
day, November 8, and be operated tri 
weekly, Mondays, ‘Thursdays and Satur 
days until further notice. 


FIRST-CLASS DAILY SERVICE. 


CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, 
ARIZONA, TEXAS, 
NEW MEXICO, OREGON. 
HAWAII and the ORIENT. 


Latest improved Pullman ordinary 
sleeping cars leave Washington, 
D. C., every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday for San Francisco 
WITHOUT CHANGE, 

For further information, free illus- 
trated pamphlets, maps, time- 
tables, etc., apply to 


R. J. SMITH, Agent, 
109 S. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


A sample copy of the ‘‘Sunset Maga- 
zine,’’a monthly publication devoted to 
the developement of the Pacific Coast, 
will be sent on application on receipt of 
5 cents in stamps. 
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IT 1S ALSO THE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL through which many of 


UNEXCELLED DINI 


W. M. McCONNELL, General Agent, 1434 
E. ST. JOHN, H. W. B. 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen. Mg 
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THE SEABOARD AIR LIN 





ATHENS, ATLANTA, AUGUSTA, MACON, MONTGOMERY, NEW ORLEANS, 
ALL POINTS SOUTH & SOUTHWEST. 


It enters the CapiITALs of the S1x STATES which it traverses exclusive of the 


‘Two trains carrying passengers via this route leave New York daily at 1.00 P. M. and 
12.15 Midnight, from Pennsylvania Railroad Depot. 


For Full particulars in regard to Seeping Car arrangements and Dining Car service 
call on or address ;— 
W. C. SHOEMAKER, Gen. Eastern Pass. Agt., 371 and 1206 Broadway, New York. 
CHARLES L. LONGSDORF, New England Pass, Agt , 306 Washington St., Boston. 


raffic Manage 
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ALL POINTS IN 
FLORIDA 
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its trains are operated. 


NG CAR SERVICE. 


New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
1. 5S. ALLEN, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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MOOSWA AND OTHERS OF THE BOUNDARIES. 


By W, A. Fraser. Illustrated 


by Arthur Heming. Pp. 260. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 


Comfort in Travel 


Is realized in the highest degree 


on the famous fast trains of the 


Michigan Central, ‘‘ the Niagara Falls Route’’ between Buffalo 





and Chicago in connection with through trains from the Kast. 
Passengers are granted the privilege of stopping off en route at 
Niagara Falls, or, if time will not permit, can obtain from the 
car window, or the platform at Falls View, the grandest and most 
comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day trains stop 
five or ten minutes. 

For information inquire of local agents, or write W. H. Un- 
derwood, General Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Advt. 





